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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“Tt SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa ip 
the Market,”—Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 





SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonvon, C°COA.”—Britieh Medical Journal 





JOHN BROWN 


PREPARED JOHN -POLSON. 


UPON EACH 


FROM PACKET INDIAN CORN 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


UNDER PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, 
KEATING’S COUGH!LOZENGES. Important remedy in cases of INOIPIENT CONSUMPTION. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES relieve the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. A certain remedy for relieving the IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL 
TUBES. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. The best and safest remedy for COUGHS. ‘ 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, wuicH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY.—Testimonials from 
the most eminent of whom may be seen. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 

KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. 


KEATING’S (CHILDREN’S) WORM TABLETS: 
PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance and taste, furnishing a most 
agreeable method of administering the only certain Remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD- 

WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for Children. Sold 
by all Druggists in ‘Tins, 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. Put up in small Boxes “ specially’’ for Post, 
which will be forwarded on receipt of 14 stamps. 


THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, B.C. _ 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES. 


(REGISTERED) 


Are undoubtedly the most useful articles ever offered to the public. Anyone can use them. Any thing can be dyed with them in afew 
inutes without soiling the hands. In England“ Judson’s Dyes” are as “ Household Words.” 


A small Bottle of Magenta will dye twelve yards of bonnet ribbon. 
NAMES OF COLOURS. 
Magenta, Crimson. Mauve. Brown. Violet. Canary. Scarlet. Orange. 
Green. Black. Blue. Puce. Purple. Lavender. Pink. Slate. 
Price Sixpence per Bottle. 


“ Theprocess being so clean and simple, there appears no reason why every lady should not be her own dyer, or why dyeing day should not 
in every well-regulated family, be as common, and much more agreeable, than washing day, Any young lady could begin her experiment on ® 
ribbon or feather, following the directions already given, in a basin of water, and proceed afterwards to larger articles of dress in a bread-pan OF 
foot-bath. The thing would be worth trying from motives of economy ; and much more real amusement would result from it than from many of 
the melancholy recreations to which young ladies of the present day are condemned.”— Vide Cassell's “ Household Guide,” March, 1870, 


May be had of Druggists and Storekeepers throughout the world ; or wholesale of 


DANIEL JUDSON AND SON, Southwark Street, London. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, November 1, 1872.—Advertisements and Bills for * Golden Hours” should be sent to 
Mz, J. W. Guxxn, 54, Paternoster Row, H.C., by the 18th of each month. 


NOW READY, 


“THE QUIVER” FOR NOVEMBER, 
Part 85, price 6d., being the 
FILRST. PART OF THE NEW VO Ua 


Containing the Opening Chapters of a NEW SERIAL STORY, of singular power and remarkable domestic interest, 
entitled, “THE THREE HOMES,” by F. T. L. Hore, and the commencement of a Story for Children, “PATS8Y’S FIRST 
GLIMPSE OE HEAVEN,” by the Author of ‘‘ God’s Parables.” Also :— 


STRUGGLING FAITH. By the Rev Henry A CHRISTIAN JUDGE. (Memoir of Chief- 











Aton, D.D. Justice Lefroy.) 
HOURS WITH DANIEL. By the Rev THREE LOVE CHAPTERS INA LIFE. 
James SPENOE, D.D. a JuLIa GoppaRD, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s 
tory,” &e. 
PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL 7), i 
PEOPLE: Derexpence anv Inpepenpence. “ GOOD CONFESSION. A Poem. By Dora 
By Sanau Tytzer. GREENWELL. 
SILENT SERVICES. By the Rev. Sauum, | STRAY NOTES ON SLEEP. By Ge im 
Smita, St. Saviour’s, Oxford Street. A LITTLE WHILE By the Rev. J. 8. 8 
ARAB SUPERSTITIONS. By Wim emi, i 7. pais a a 
GILBERT. ON TRUE SUCCESS. By Grorax Sura. 
mee Lseage Ag elh pe eV ING. By “AT EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE 
. 16 Lev. U, RIO TES, U.U. LIGHT.” A Poem. By J. F. Watier, LL.D. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORLD. BIBLE NOTES, “THE QUIVER,’ 
By the Rev. W. Covineron, M.A. BIBLE CLASS, &c.. &ce. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by J. D. Lintox, M. E. Epwarps, Townuey Green, J. D. Watson, J. Lawson, and T. Dauzizn. 
FRONTISPIECH—*“ At Eventne TIME 1T sHALL BE Ligur,.” Drawn by J. D. Linton. 
Now ready, 
The “Quiver’’ Sheet Parish Almanack “AT A VENTURE” 
for 1873, —Specially prepared with a view to its distri- = sanuineals Oeics 
bution by the Clergy and Sunday School Teachers, at, ee ae 
is just ready, and will be supplied on favourable terms. “THE QUIVER,’ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL FOR 1872, 
P 
It coutains a clearly-printed Calendar, with a text y ; . 
AL | selected for Every Day in the year. Terms and a Which will be published on the 25th of November, 
Specimen Copy will be sent by the Publishers on 
; receipt of a penny postage-stamp. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
rom CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


ost ae excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

.D- remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 

old Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness , Giddiness, Spasms, and all 

: disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
ost, an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 

Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 

great afiow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 

= fasny dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


use, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Aflections, 
Blotches. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complerion, 

y « Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine. 

Price 's. 14d. end 28, 9d yer box. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO’S 











- “ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other eer for the Teeth. 
an oF “ AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


ny of ” . 
“ Tor_LET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE articles. 
a HR TE re ie ee: 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers ; WLolesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 








BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER |'[#E OLD SWEET STORY. New Song. Words by 


z aban pine by Miss M, Lindsay (Mrs, J. W. Bliss). 3s.; ree 

oqe b or 15 stamps. 

Is now used by all Respectable Families for ‘A ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. Words by the 
Rev. E.D. JACKSON. Music by FRANZ ABT. 3s.; free by 


MAKING DELICIO US CUSTARDS post for 18 stamps, “Is a charming and melodious song, simple and 


sweet.”— Midland Counties Herald. ‘This little gem will haunt the 


AND BLANC-MANGES; memory of those who hear it long after the song has _ceased,”— Vide 


Graphic. 
And nothing can be more agreeable to Eat with RR°OBN ER’S widely : popular ART OF, SINGING. 
4s,; free by post for 24 stamps. ‘“ Rohner's Art of Singing is a 


PUDDI NGS, PIE Ss, AND STEWED |>00k to lead pupils gently on, and enable them to obtain a’proficiency 


: —Vide Midland Counties Herald. “ An‘ excellent work ; very compre- 
FRUITS. hensive in scope,*yet simple in“method.”—Vide! Weekly Register. 


NLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER ME. New 
Song. By the Author and Composer of ‘;Thy Voice is near, 








Sold by all Corndealers Lien’ — ae oe" ey t* Her bee dpa haunts§me still,” “ The 
’ uiquid Gem,” &e, 3s, ; free by post at half-price. 
In 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. London :}]Rosert Cocks'&"Co. May be hadever ywhe re. 








ORGE BORWICKS 
BAKING POWDER: 


FOR W&lok 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 





ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour A™ovast tae Many TrexiwonzAis BEOBIVED W8 BuO 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | : Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
i | Dean 81B,— to inform you that aving 
Pastry with less Butter. | tried with my wR the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- nounoe yours to be the best of all that has submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to cur inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


. : I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you car 
and (not destroying the Sugar in | meke it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Warner, 
A hadi: 
oe, : : | ese ive fo i ‘bi. he 
nutritious than that raised with Sere er eee Bere: tote Petes 


tor of Cookery to the Army ef Great Britain. 


Yeast. | aera 
, ‘ oa ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a| Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” C., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | T Mmekive Bread, Festry, and Puddings, especially on 
necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 


. ‘4 . ard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the | 7*0 use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. - to the sick, but in the officers’ messes,” 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Sale Boom, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 
TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND BAVE ONLY 


BORWICK'S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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- aed @ Moninly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Readers In General. 
compre. Epirgp By THE Rev. Ww. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
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og { Ten years! Just ten years ago since we issued the first number of Sumshim. 
Ten pretty volumes now stand in a row, gay with crimson cloth and gilding, and 
Dock- full of most attractive and useful reading, while the numerous and beautiful 
ing it engravings give increased interest to the stories which they illustrate. 
only It has really been the pleasantest ten years of our life ; for we have had such 
great delight in working for the good of our hundred thousand readers, and we 
know from the many letters which have come from them how completely wehave 


secured their friendship. We exchange kind greetings with girls and boys in all 
parts of the world, whom’ we have never seen, but who are just as much our 
C, loving friends as if we had talked face to face. They ofen tell us that we 
have helped them to grow wiser and better. We are thankfu! for this pleasant 
assurance. 
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SEWING MACHINES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FROM £2 2s. 
Shakespear, 


Wheeler and Wilson, 
Agenoria, 
ON VIEW, roverand aker, 
‘ | Cleopatra, 
Guelph, 
Weir, &c., &c., &e. 


It is absurdly claimed for nearly every machine, of whatever descrip: 
tion, that it is superior to all others, for all purposes. 

SMITH & CO., having no interest in selling any particular machine, 
are enabled to recommend impartially the one best suited to the descrip- 
tion of work required to be done, and offer this GUARANTEE to their 
customers:—Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED afte: 
one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge. 

SMITH & Co., 69, Edgware Road, 
AND 
4, Charles Street, Soho, London. 


USE SYMINGTON'S 
= PATENT PEA FLOUR. 


It is Easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires No Boiling, and rapidly 
makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


Patent OZOKERIT Candles, mad: in all sizes. 
Patent SELF -FITTING Candler, made in all sizes and qualities. 


I | Patent Single and Double CABLE PATTERN Candles, in various sizes. 
~ Patent LADIES BOUDOIR Cans, most delicately tinted, and in many sizes, 
Patent TINTED CABLE Candles Perfumed, emitting when burning a beau- 


tiful fragrance. 
Patent KING ALFRED Candles, showing the rate of combustion accurately. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. , 
All the above are from their perfect qualities suitable for the Salon or Boudoir, and well adapted for Christmas 
Presents and Festivities. te 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of lndigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862, Also 


BRAGG'S PORE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4¢., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barczay & Co., 
Sancer & Sox, Epwarps & Co., Newszry & Sons, and al] Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
lt is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and «Worms. 

















F, L. BRAGG, Sole Manutacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


av eaesieay KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Ie, ; 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS |p 

PRESET Bt coh eta niger An anxious parent, distressed at the sufferings of his 
liver and kidne,;s They act with so decided an effect, and yet so | child, having tried several Family Pills during three suc- 
gently, that people of the most delicate constitutions can take them cessive days, had a box of 
with confidence. They do not contain a single grain of mercury or 


any other noxious substance, being composed exclusively of rare KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


balsams. They are therefore equally safe and efficacious, and, as a a : 
family medicine, nothing yet invented or discovered can be'compared presented to him, and three Pills gave relief in six hours. 




















with them for a moment. With these inestimable Pills at hand, ae s 
together with the printed directions affix-d to cach box, no other They have been used in that family ever since. 
medical advice or assistance can be needed in any ordinary case of Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 


si kress, cines, at 1a, 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 
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ERMENEGILDA.4 





AT THE CLOSE OF DAY. 


SITTING alone at the close of day, 




















Busily plying her needle and thread,— 
What a commonplace picture! Nay, 
Have you its meaning exactly read ? 


For a loving heart, and a willing mind, 
Ennoble the lowliest work we do ; 

And labour, when of a healthful kind, 
Is fraught with profit and sweetness. too. 


Aged she seems, and her lot is rife 
With none of the wealth that care beguiles ; 
But she is net too old for a useful life, 
And the poorest may brighten their home with smiles. 


Look at her face: it is plain, perchance, 
And her cheeks have lost their roseate charm ; 
But there’s sweet contentment in every glance, 
And her thoughts are just like a thankful psalm. 


Thrifty she is ; not slighting the small 
_ Prosaic duties each day provides her ; 
And I’m sure she is tender and kind to all, 
Or “ puss” would not nestle so close beside her. 


Her cosy dwelling and cheerful fire 
Betoken a spirit free from gloom ; 

And I see, by the fingers that z// not tire, 
That ‘household virtues are still in bloom. 


A common portrait! It may be so, 
But it wears to me some tints of beauty ; 
And ours were a happier world, I know, 
If each thus strove to do his duty. 
NETTA LEIGH, 


ERMENEGILDA. 
A ROMAN STORY. 
BY THE COUNTESS DI TERGOLINA, - 


| she would begin to weave all kinds of schemes 
| for finding her. child and picturing her return, 
Two months had passed away since Mrs. | until she would sink into fitful slumber; and 
Temple had left Fiesole, and during that | on one night in particular she dreamed that 
time she had received but scant news from | Dora was with her, in her arms; and her 
Sir Algernon; for although he had watched | great emotion having awaked her, her dis- 
and waited, he had not been able to gain an | appointment and dismay rendered her too 
idea of what was going on within those | unquiet to keep in her bed. Throwing a 
monastery walls. = | dressing-gown around her, she opened the 
Mrs. Temple’s mind, in corisequence of | casement, and sat down to try and quiet 
this lack of news, was as unsettled and | herself by looking on the lovely scene before 
miserable as ever. her. ; : 
She scarcely knew the comfort of a good | Thenight was wonderfully still,—the placid 
night of rest at that time ; for, once awake, | moonlight shone on everything, and all the 
v. 3F 


CHAPTER XX.—IN FLORENCE AT NATALE. 
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ERMENEGILDA. 











myriads of stars showered their gentle light 
upon her, like messengers of hope to her 
bruised and bleeding heart. 

The distant hills in their majesty of re- 
pose,—the Arno winding its quiet way, 
reflecting on its clear bosom the jewelled 
pathway for God’s angels above it ; and as 
Mrs. Temple gazed long and reverently on 
these proofs of illimitable power, hope and 
trust whispered that in that Power alone must 
she confide. 

As she sat watching, and insensibly be- 
coming quieter in spirit, a sound as of 
breaking twigs came from the vineyard at 
the side of the house. She listened, and the 
sound came nearer, accompanied by foot- 
steps ; and then Mrs. Temple became aware 
of the presence, just beneath her window, of 
a dark-robed frate or monk, who was peering 
here and there, as though not certain that it 
was the place he sought. 

He examined the lower windows, shook 
the supporters of the wooden balcony, as if 
to feel if they were strong enough to bear his 
or some one else’s weight, and finally seemed 
about to climb to the very room in which she 
sat; but after appearing to ponder, he noise- 
lessly withdrew. This circumstance rather 
alarmed Mrs. Temple, and at first she thought 
of going to her sister’s room, to tell her of the 
nocturnal monkish visitor; but she thought 
better of it, and being now very tired, she 
returned to bed. 

The next day she was sitting with her sister 
Minna, preparing some little Christmas gifts 





for the family at Villa Albertozzi—the 
Countess Pagonotto’s place, when Mildred | 
came running in with a glad smile—for her— 
on her face, telling her mamma that Sir 
Algernon Trevor and Edward his servant 
were coming across the Piazza. : 

“ Are you sure?” said Minna Graham. 
“T think it would have been more polite if 
he had written to tell us of his visit.” 

Mrs. Temple had made no reply to Mildred’s 
announcement. She looked at her as if she 
scarcely comprehended her for a moment ; 
and then a smile broke over her usually grave 
face, for she felt sure that he brought her 
news of her daughter, her long-lost Dora. 

She had only received a few letters from 
Sir Algernon during his residence at Fiesole, 
as he had told her that he would not trust 
them to the post, but send them, when 
necessary, by. Edward, and thus avoid any 
suspense of Mrs. Temple still being in Italy ; 
therefore, when Mildred announced his 
advent, every one was pleased—but Minna! 

In a few minutes a light step was heard 





coming up the staircase, and a gay voice 
cried, “ Dore siete tielli voi albi cari ;” and 
the baronet entered the salone. 

Mrs. Temple could only look at Sir Alger- 
non at first without speaking ; but at last, 
after saluting him rather excitedly, she cried, 
‘‘You ‘have found my Dora! Do not be 
afraid to tell me. See, I am quite calm, 
Algernon. Do not keep me in suspense !” 

By this time Beatrix and Felicita Pagonotto 
had come into the room with Mildred, who 
had gone to fetch them, as they had been 
passing the morning with her in the studio; 
and Sir Algernon was glad to take time by 
shaking hands all round, and so give Mrs. 
Temple an interval to recover herself before 
he told his news, which after all was vague. 

“Do not keep me longer without telling 
me why you have returned to Florence” (the 
poor lady was trembling all over), “for I am 
sure that you would not have come for 
nothing. Have mercy on what I feel,” said 
she again ; and the baronet, placing a chair 
beside Mrs. Temple for Mildred, sat himself 
down on the other, and after taking a glass 
of wine himself, first giving one to Mrs. 
Temple, he told them that Dora had been 
conveyed to a monastery in the suburbs of 
Florence in the early morning of yesterday. 

How he obtained the news was asked by 
all but Mrs. Temple, who sat trembling, with 
her eyes fixed upon his face. 

“TJ will tell you if you do not all speak at 
once,” said he, faintly smiling. 

“ Edward, you know—the lad that was with 
us in Turin, and I determined, from the fre- 
quent goings and comings of certain priests 
last week, and the appearance of the driver 
of a closed vettura always used at Sta. Catte- 
rina, that a removal was at hand. So we 
took it in turns to watch what was about to 
happen ; as you know, the windowof my room, 
being at the top of the hotel, commands a 
view of the monastery. One night he watched 
with my night-glass from sunset until two 
o'clock in the morning, and I until eight 
o'clock ; for we felt sure they would make the 
flitting in the night or early morning,—and 
the next night I watched, and so on, turn and 
turn about.” 

Mrs. Temple laid her hand on Sir Alger- 
non’s, but did not speak—her nerves were 
too much on the stretch. 

“ At last, yesterday morning, soon after 
daybreak,” continued he, “the old frate 
came to the gates, and opening one with too 
much caution for any ordinary occasion, and 
then putting his very uncomfortable-looking 
person out as far as he could, whilst holding 
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on to the gate that it should not shut, he 
peered here and there to see if the coast was 
clear. 

“ Seeing that no one was about, he made a 
particular sound with his fingers to his mouth, 
low and clear ; and immediately the vettura, 
with its wheels wrapt in straw, crept through 
the gate, and in a few seconds a veiled figure 
was brought out, with a guard—for the nuns 
on either side of her were nothing less. 

“‘ As she was about to step into the carriage, 
she put her veil aside for a moment to look 
for the step, and I saw that the veiled figure 
was our long-lost Dora, looking—well, looking 
very lovely, but scarcely happy !” 

Mrs. Temple turned her tear-glazed eyes 
on the baronet, and rising, she placed her 
hand on his shoulder, saying, “ Turn your | 
face towards me, Algernon, that I may look on 
you who have seen my child!” and gazing | 

earnestly at him, Mrs. Temple felt that in 
his devotion to her interests for the recovery | 
of her daughter the baronet had become to | 
her as a son. 

“‘T beg your pardon for interrupting you, 
said Mrs. Temple ; “ pray go on.” And Sir 

Algernon continued, — 

“ We were not cautious enough in our} 

haste, for Edward was as anxious as I; 


the moment we were clear of the hotel, he | 
the | 
vettura has turned the corner,’ at the same | 


said, ‘We have no time to lose, sir ; 
time setting off at full speed. 

wea follow ed, witha quiet manner, as though 
out for an early morning walk ; but Edward | 


looked back with an inviting action, and | 


thinking that there was something fresh, I ran 
to him ; but it was bad policy, for they saw us, 


and it put them on their guard. Before we had | 


time to retire behind some half-built houses 
just by, the monk, who was running beside the 
carriage, trying to keep up with the horses, | 


caught sight of us, and hastily shouting to| 
presto, presto !’| Temple, “for I should have at least seen her 


the driver, : Aranti, aranti ! 
the vettura dashed out of sight.” 

The blank look of dismay on all their | 
faces pained the baronet extremely, and he | 


after we could see them, for the sounds travel 
very quickly, on account of the mountains 
being near ; and then, after a time, we heard 
no more. 

“Judge of our astonishment, if you can, 
when, half an hour afterwards, we met the 


| vettura on the return to Fiesole. 


“T hailed the driver,” said Sir Algernon, 
“as if I had never seen him before, and 
asked him where he had taken my friends to. 

“* Your friends, excellenza ? why, to 
Number One.’ 

“*¢ Number One where ?’ said J. 





| 
} 
| 
} 
13 
| 


“* Oh, on the road to heaven, I hope,” 
returned the fellow. 
“¢T would have given you this,’ taking a 
old marengo from my pocket, and holding 
up before his eyes, ‘ if you had told me.’ 
“* Would you now—vero quello sara bella 
per me, vero? But perhaps some one else 
| he 4s given me one, two, three, not to tell— 
‘eh? Ah, excellenza, there are plenty of 
| bella signorinas in Italy besides that one who 
jis intended fora nun. She is Inglese—per 
al Bacco, and so are you,’ and then to himself, 
‘but I heard him, ‘ E sua fratella, seuza dublio. 
| Bon giorno, excellenza ;’ and with a look 
half fear, half defiance, he whipped his horses 
0, | and was off.” 

“‘ But what makes you so sure that Dora is 
in a monastery in the soborgi of Florence ?” 
asked Minna of Sir Algernon. 
| “’Tis quite plain,” he replied, “that she 
must be, because the vettura deposited its 
living freight somewhere within half an hour’s 
drive, and there are many monasteries just 
out of Florence, on either side of it; so, if 
we have our wits about us, we shall not be 
long now in finding her. I mean to take 
Mildred with me to the different festivals of 


o 
go 
1t 


|the season, and her mesmeric feeling will 


perhaps stand us in good stead.” 
“IT wish I had not left Fiesole,” said Mrs. 
' dear face ; and who knows the sight of me, 
her mother, might have broken the spell of 
superstition in which her natural self is 


hastened to give them what encouragement | bound !” 


he could. 

“Do not be so cast down,” 
“ Edward and I pressed forward as fast as we 
could, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing, 
in an opening in the road a little above us— 
you know how that road winds—the vettura 
at full speed, and the miserable-looking monk 
gesticulating again to the driver not to slacken 
his pace. 

“We, however, could not keep up with it, 
but heard the clatter of the horses’ hoofs long 


said he. | 





“Take courage, dear mamma,” chimed in 
Mildred ; “ Beatrix and Felicita Pagonotto 
/ know all ‘the monasteries about Florence and 
the suburbs—they have relations in some of 
them ; and I think you will trust me now, 
mother darling, to go with Sir Algernon or 
with them to the festivals for Natale, and 
who knows, after all, we may soon have her 
with us?” 

When 
“ mother ” 


Mildred called Mrs. Temple 
she was always much moved; 
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and her mamma, knowing this, took her 
daughter to her heart, and gave back the 
comfort she had tried to bestow. 

“T will trust anything to your love, my 
Mildred ; and although your fault was great, 
your repentance is sincere. So we will never 
mention it again, dear. Go where you will, 
properly attended ; and may God bless our 
efforts for Dora’s recovery.” 

Meanwhile Padre Francisco had obtained 
in the abbess of Sta. Catterina an excellent 
coadjutor, infinitely superior to the gentle 
lady of Sta. Maria del Monte; and with her 
he had entered into a scheme to effectually 
put down the pleadings of nature in Sister 
Dora’s heart. 

He had already worked upon her ambition 
and her pride—weeds which had grown up 
in Dora’s character in the place of those 
flowers of girlhood which should have had 
their place there. 

Her state of mind was a study. She had 
so entirely dropped into her place, and the 
subtle power of her teachers was such, that 
she began to think that all which had hap- 
pened had been ordained as a special favour 
to herself. 

Her adoration to the Madonna was some- 
thing absurd. It was indeed Mariolatry ! 
Disrespect shown to Him who died for her, 
in praying to the creature rather than the 
Creator, was done daily, without thinking of 
the dread consequences. ‘‘ Thou shalt have 
none other gods but Me” is the command- 
ment ; but for all that the knee was bent to 
the Virgin the same. 

After Mrs. Temple’s visit to Sta. Catterina, 
all felt that they were not safe. Should she 
fulfil her threat of telling the English ambas- 
sador, there would be a scandal, and that 
would never do ; they would accuse them of 
bungling in Rome, and they would lose the 
confidence at head-quarters. 

They therefore felt it would be necessary 
to remove Dora again ; but before that event 
took place something must be done to fix the 
delusion—they did not call it so—under 
which she was living so firmly in her mind 
and imagination that she would never dare go 
from it, for fear of consequences, which conse- 
quences must be put before her in so striking a 
manner that disbelief, in a nature like Dora's, 
would be almost impossible. 

The sermon in the church on the Sunday 
afternoon previously to Dora’s removal from 
Sta. Catterina had been on the horrors. of 
purgatory, and the pains of hell. 

The preacher spoke volubly, and in some 
way justly, of the unrepentant sinner; but 








the means whereby to obtain forgiveness of 
sins was not, as may be supposed, what Mrs. 
Temple would have taught her daughter. 

The meaning of this sermon was to pre- 
pare the minds of one or more of the novices 
for that which was to follow. 

Two days after, when the vesper service 
was over, attention was directed by Sister 
Monica to subdued groans which appeared 
to proceed from that part of the cloisters 
leading to the church. 

But upon the old nun and the portress 
going round, nothing was to be seen, and 
nothing to be heard. 

“*Tis a lamentation for some weak spirit 
among us, who does not entirely give herself 
to her calling,” said Sister Monica, who, 
strange to say, although one who always 
assisted. in whatever scheme was afoot to 
bring refractory novices or nuns to their 
senses, was a great, an infuriate bigot ! 

There had been a great deal of whispering 
between the abbess and Sister Monica and 
Padre Francesco, and soft-footed journeys to 
the vicinity of Sister Dora’s room, and when 
she retired she complained of a strong smell 
of sulphur ; but Sister Monica said it was all 
nonsense, as there had been nothing of the 
kind in use. 

Dora, with her usual weak belief in any- 
thing which was told her, said no more, and 
soon after retired to her chamber. 

She had been asleep about two hours, when 
she became aware of whisperings again out- 
side her doors, and she felt sure she heard 
Sister Monica’s voice. Then all was silent ; 
and as it would soon be time for the mid- 
night prayers, she thought she would try to 
keep awake. 

She must have been dozing, when a young 
nun, whose profession was but a few months 
old, came to her door, and knocking, said, 
“Oh, Sister Dora, may Icome in? I am so 
frightened !” 

Dora opened her door, and Sister Bedella, 
who was trembling, drew her to the window, 
and the sight their eyes encountered almost 
deprived them. of reason. 

A number of terrified figures were being 
driven forward by a sort of fiend; they 
seemed to be gesticulating and entreating a 
figure of the Madonna, who had turned her 
back upon them. Others followed, wringing 
their hands, driven from behind by another 
fearful figure, into what?—a lake of fire! 
The two girls heard horrid groans, and 
rattling of chains, as a troop of those who 
seemed lost souls issued from a ruined shrine 
beyond the cloisters. 
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Groans the most terrible were heard, gesti- 
culations the most fierce were seen, in all 
their impotent wrath—all of which were 
intended to show the agony of those who 
turned from the Church and her ordinances, 
and on whom, therefore, the Church had 
turned her back. 

But the greatest of all the horrors was one 
poor unfortunate nun, and another whose 
dress showed her to have been a novice. 

She was already partly in torment, whilst 
behind her were two other nuns, wringing 
their hands, and looking with compassionate 
entreaty on them, and on the Virgin.* 

Great beads of perspiration stood on Dora’s 
forehead, and she pressed’ closer to her young 
companion. Her senses reeled, and she 
seemed to see her own fate, unless she held 
fast to her religion and adhered to its forms. 
Then she thought, “Am I dreaming? _ Is it 
real, or not?” But at that moment the 
phantasmagoria—for such it was—began to 
pass to return from whence it came, and both 
the girls went back to their cells; and Dora, 
frightened, fatigued, and worn out, was glad 
to lie down, and covering her head with her 
blanket, after some time she slept. 

She did not awake until the sun, shining 


must be cut off with them, as to associate 
with heretics was to lose her own soul ! 

So much did this teaching sink into the 
heart of the unfortunate girl, and so well did 
she remember the scene which had been 
conjured up for her special behoof, that had 
she met her once beloved twin sister in the 
street, the chances are that she would not 
have spoken to her. 

A few days after these events, Fra Cecci, 
finding that Sir Algernon still remained at 
Fiesole, and reporting the same to his chief, 
the Abbess of Sta. Catterina received orders 
to send Sister Dora, with her governess, 
Sister Monica, ;to the Orsolini .convent: at 
Bellosguardo, in the soborgi of Florence. 

The fright and horror of Fra Cecci at 
seeing the baronet running after the vettura 
were beyond anything he had ever felt before. 
Disgrace—even extreme penance and loss of 
confidence at Rome—would be his fate if 
|the English milord found out where he was 
| taking the young novice to. 
| Mildred and Sir Algernon, in company 
|with Felicita and Beatrix Pagonotto, had 
| visited, during the week preceding Christmas 
Day, many of the churches to which monas- 
|teries were attached, and had seen the im- 








into her room, warned her of the time ; and | posing ceremonies in which her young friends 
rising, she proceeded to the church, where at | Joined, but without hearing of Dora in any 
that hour she knew that Padre Francisco | shape or manner. 

attended for the purpose of hearing con-| Christmas Eve, as every one knows who 





fession. | has visited Italy, is second only in grandeur 
of lights and ceremonies to Christmas Day ; 
and as there was to be a grand display in the 


There Dora found him, and there in a few | 


words she told him and Sister Monica what she | 
and Sister Bedella had seen. 

The Padre stood a moment, as though 
thinking deeply ; then turning to Dora, he 
told her such things were interpositions of 
Providence to bring straying souls back to 
their duty. “Take it, daughter, to your soul’s 
health.” 

He saw with delight that the phantoccini | 
show, and the chemicals, of which he had | 
made such good use, united with the groans, | 
and the knowledge which he had gained | 
from an old book he had found in the! 
monastery, served his purpose well.t 

“ Nothing will move her now,” thought the | 
crafty man. “Her mamma may even find | 
her, but we are safe;” and going to the 
abbess, he bade her and Sister Monica take 
heed, and so to teach Sister Dora that-should 
her friends ever find her, all intercourse 


* A fact. 

+ The book was that of the Roman chemist Astolfi, 
who used to practise his art to delude the people in 
the Coliseum, bringing devils and imps in all coloured 
flames at his will. 





‘church of the Orsolini monastery at Bellos- 


guardo, about two miles from Florence, on 
Christmas Eve, an early dinner at five o’clock 
was ordered, to which the Contessa and her 
two girls, with their brother Luigi, were in- 
vited, as they were to accompany Sir Alger- 


/non, Mildred, and Minna to see the sight, 


the Contessa remaining with Mrs. Temple. 
In due time, dinner being finished, the young 
people, escorted by the baronet and Luigi 
Pagonotto, and accompanied by Abbott and 
Babetta—the latter being maid to the Con- 
tessa—set off for the church. 

The most perfect silence reigned in the 
grand old edifice ; and the scene was indeed 
one that, if artistic display and taste con- 
stituted religion, why, then there was a 
great quantity of it. 

On the altar were many but subdued lights, 
by which was seen the representation of the 
ever-sacred manger, in which the holy Babe 
was laid; and sitting by his rough bed was 
his gentle virgin mother, and on the other 
side the manger Joseph and the shepherds. 
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The altar was draped to look as though 
large curtains were drawn back ; and above 
it was the representation of the heavenly 
host, as though gently floating over the spot 
where the young child lay.* 

Sir Algernon watched Mildred, as also did 
Minna Graham. At first she sat absorbed in 
the novel scene around her, noting, as she 
would have done any other spectacle, every 
interesting detail of the church. 

A short time before the service began, a 
gentle rustling of garments behind the screen 
on the left of the altar told that the nuns and 
novices were taking their places. Every one, 
Roman Catholic and English Catholic, were 
soon taken up with the service—the kneeling, 
the curtseying, the bobbing up and down, 
and going in and out,—all, however, save one, | 
and that was Mildred, who, soon after the 
advent of the nuns and novices, became 
powerfully affected. 

Neither Sir Algernon nor her aunt Minna 
had seen Mildred when the sort of mesmeric, 
or perhaps clairvoyant feeling would be the 
truer expression, was upon her when near to 
her twin sister, as at Sta. Catterina in Fiesole, 
and when they were so near to each other 
without knowing it, on the journey over the 
mountain. 

Therefore, when Minna Graham _ heard 
Mildxed drawing her breath in deep sobs, as 
she sat beside her, and felt that she was 
trembling all over, she handed her a smelling- | 
bottle and fan, thinking she was a little over- 
come by the scene and the crowded church, 
also the clouds of incense. 

But Sir Algernon, who had been watching 
her ever since the nuns had taken their 
places behind the screen, directly felt sure 
that one of those singular mesmeric revela- 
tions of her sister’s nearness to her was upon 
Mildred. 

Luigi Pagonotto had tried to sit next to 
her, as he always tried to do now—which 
was another trouble looming in the future 
for poor Mrs. Temple ; but Sir Algernon had 
overruled this for reasons of his own, without 
seeming to do so. 

“ What is the matter with my little sister?” 
inquired the baronet. 

“She is here, near me—my darling sister 
is here,” replied Mildred, with a manner and 
voice which told of no sort of doubt being in 








* This was no picture, for the angels were young | 
girls, who were suspended as in a theatre, behind 
blue gauze or muslin, which, with their gentle undu- 
lating movement, gave the reality which the husband 





of the writer of this story could not, until it was ex- 
plained to him, understand. 


her mind. “She is here,” not “ 7 7Aink,” but 
“ she is,” which was quite true ; for at that 
moment not only was Dora behind the screen, 
but Padre Francisco had seen and recognised 
Mildred, from her oneness in face and figure 
with the girl he had stolen from her home 
and friends. 

But although the twins were so perfectly 
one the model of the other, the expression of 
their faces was entirely different. They had 
passed into early womanhood now, and even 
in Florence Mildred was called “La Bella 
Inglesina ;” her lovely Saxon face, and pro- 
fusion of real golden hair, which was taken 
back from her forehead, and allowed to fall 
in its natural curls down her back, giving her 
a most charming appearance; her whole ex- 











pression telling of a sweet disposition and || 


tender heart. That of Dora was disfigured 


by a look of sustained hardness, which she | 


thought dignity, and was the result, of the 
great opinion she had formed of herself; 
consequently the difference in the expression 
of the two beautiful young faces was, from the 
influence of their respective characters, very | 
great. 

But with all this, Padre Francesco had 
recognised Dora’s sister. Sir Algernon tried to 
quiet Mildred’s tremblings, but for some time 
in vain. At last gradually the agitation almost 
ceased ; and the baronet, seeing that all the 
doings were nearly over, asked Luigi to find 
Abbott for the wraps, and observing now 
that the poor girl was restored, he led her 
from the church, first looking up at the | 
screen, from which the nuns and novices | 
had departed. | 

From that evening Sir Algernon believed 
implicitly in the revelations Mildred had | 
respecting her sister, for as the nuns left the 
church her trembling ceased ; and he no 
longer doubted that Dora was in the monas- 
tery of the Orsolini at Bellosguardo. 





CHAPTER XXI.—MILDRED A PUPIL. 


THE Contessa Pagonotto was in every sense 
of the word a true mother; her whole care 
was for the well-being of her children, whom 
she so tenderly loved. 

She had been for a long time anxious about 
her son Luigi’s evident attachment for sweet 
Mildred Temple. On that night, when all 
had gone to the church, leaving the two 
ladies together at home, the Contessa thought 
it a good opportunity to open her heart 
respecting the young people. 

Mrs. Temple saw that her graziosa friend 
was rather fidgety—flushing up now and 
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again, and then sighing, anon getting up and | 
looking from the window, and then sitting | 
down. 

“You are troubled, cara Contessa, to-| 
night ?” 

“Quite true, dear friend; and I do not 
find the words I wish to say to you.” 

“ Suppose I find them for you. Do they | 
not relate to your son and my daughter, 
cara amica ?” 

“ Justo, cara dama; and knowing what 
your sufferings are about one of your dear 
girls, I have been and am anxious to know 
your feeling on the subject. My Luigi is, as 
you know, Roman Catholic, whilst Mildred 
is Protestant.” 

“Alas! dear Contessa, too well I know 
it; and having, as far as lay in my power, 
weaned her from its false teaching, I tremble 
at her again learning them. But I beg your 
forgiveness for my thoughtless remark. I 
forgot for the moment that you are a Roman 
Catholic.” 

“ Not a word. I am quite sure you would 
not willingly offend any one. But what is 
your idea about our children? I am afraid 
my Luigi has formed a true love for your 
daughter; and the question is, can. they 
marry ? and if they could, is your dislike so 
great to his faith that it would render your 
consent impossible to their union? In short, | 
if they love each other very much, must we 
break their hearts by separating them ?” 

Mrs. Temple could not tell the lady who} 
had been so courteous to her and Minna 
all she felt of anger against herself for having 
permitted her Mildred to pass long mornings | 
in the studio with Felicita and Beatrix, well | 
knowing that Luigi Pagonotto was some- 
times of the party, but she had looked upon 
Mildred as such a child that she had never 
feared for her heart. 

But Mildred was of the age when the 
attention of one like the young Italian was 
sure to become very pleasant to her. Who 
could so well place her easel, or arrange the 
light, as he ? and when she was tired of 
painting, whose voice so fitted to read the 
beautiful sonnets of Petrocha or the mystic 
lines of Dante? And then, the pleasant 
studies ended, they would wander out in the 
sunny mornings where the shade was deepest; 
and whilst Beatrix and Felicita plucked the 
flowers they always placed in their mother’s 
room each day, Luigi would tell her of the 
folklore of Florence in the days when the 
true lords of the soil were bereft and de- 


spoiled by Pope Alessandro and his wicked | 


helper Sforzi. 


And Mildred had listened to the voice 
which made such sweet music in her heart, 
as he went on to tell her that an ancestor of 
his own had been robbed and despoiled of 
his “beni” (household goods), and_ he, 
with others, obliged to flee to the natural 


| fastnesses of the mountains, to defend them- 


selves against their wicked enemies, taking 


| with them such of their property as had been 


spared them, and there live. And Mildred 
had learned to love those quiet mornings in 
the studio, and to listen for the footfall 
whose step she knew so well, and thought 
that life had become very pleasant to her in 
that fair Italian land. 

And so our Mildred’s mind had blossomed 
under Luigi’s fostering care; for he, although 
so young, had a well-stored mind, and was one 
whose hopes for his fatherland were based on 
the knowledge that such as Italy once was 
—the birthplace and cradle of the arts and 
sciences, which had sent forth their civilizing 
influences to other and less favoured lands — 
she would become again, when superstition 
and ignorance and priestcraft had given place 
to a true and simply preached religion, and 
also a general and simple education for her 
people. 

Mildred had, all unknown to herself, learnt 
to love this young Italian. His cultivated 
intellect had charmed her; his noble senti- 
ments, full of reverence for all that was good 
and elevating, and his perfect truthfulness, 
had all inspired her with a certain reverential 
affection, which was to colour all her future 
life. 

In manner Luigi Pagonotto was affable, 
inclined to be grave, and like young men 
with those distinctive qualities, his feelings 
were deep and true; and when once he 
declared himself a friend, it was one for all 
time. 

No wonder, then, that Luigi had called 
forth those sweet womanly qualities in Mil- 
dred Temple, which had lain dormant until 
touched by that passion which gives the 
finish to all the best qualities of a noble 
nature, when, as between these young people, 


|each saw and knew the other’s worth. 


Many of Mrs. Temple’s English friends in 
Florence had seen, and indeed observed to 
‘each other, the change that had come over 
Mildred Temple, and had put it to the sorrow 
of her sister’s disappearance, which they 
thought had made her more kind, and being 
|older now, more graceful and less timid in 
her early womanhood. But Mildred had 
become more than graceful and less timid ; 
ishe had gained strength of mind and pur- 
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pose. She wanted to become a noble woman, 
capable of sustaining her own duties in life 
and assisting those whom she loved in bear- 
ing theirs, should occasion offer ; and these 
aspirations after good had rendered her able 
to put aside her owr sufferings for her twin 
sister's loss for the privacy of her own room, 
whilst her tender sympathy in her mamma’s 
sufferings did much to render them less 
bitter. 

The Signora Contessa Pagonotto knew her 
son’s character well—no one better. Whilst 
still very young—eighteen years, his father 
had-died, and from that time he had been all 
in all to his widowed mother, and a kind 
friend to his younger brothers and sisters ; 
and this Mrs. Temple knew, but she did not 
know that he hated all priestcraft, and that 
although, like many of the youth of Italy, he 
made no open profession of religion, he had 
a deep reverence, as such a mind as his was 
sure to have, for all holy things. 


The Contessa had asked Mrs. Temple if 


they must break the hearts of the loving 
young pair by separating them. 

“I hope that there is no fear of that, dear 
friend,” replied Mrs. Temple ; “and I will 
truly say that I have a great esteem for the 
character of your son; he seems to me to 
bear out the old idea we have of the Italian 
noblesse. And had it not been for all the 
unhappy circumstances which have attended 
my knowledge of the Roman Catholic faith, 
of the unprincipled doings of the priests, I 
should perhaps feel differently.” 

The Contessa was about to reply, when 
the return of the young people prevented it. 

Mildred was the first to speak ; for running 
up to her mamma, she cried, “ Mamma— 
mamma, she was there, in the church, [ am 
sure! I fe/t she was there, although I did 
not see her. We shall find her now, our 
darling Dora—we shall!” and flushed and 
agitated, very much unlike her real self, 
Mildred sunk upon her mother’s neck. 

Mrs. Temple looked at Sir Algernon and 
Minna to see what they thought of the 
matter; and then the baronet, after asking 
his little sister, as he called her, if she had 
not better go with Abbott and take her hat 
off, which she did, told what he thought. 

‘TI watched our Mildred, dear madam,” 
said he, “and saw enough to convince me 
that some subtle power is conveyed from one 
sister to the other. Whether Dora experi- 
ences the same intuition of her sister's 
presence we have yet to know ; but doubt- 
less it is the stronger nature of the two which 
acts on the weaker, and Dora may not even 





be aware of the power she exercises so silently 
yet powerfully over her sister.” 

“Pardon me, Sir Trevor,” remarked Luigi 
Pagonotto, “ but I do not think, from what I 
have seen of the Signorina Mildred, that she 
is weak in any attribute of goodness.” 

“ Also I agree with you, Signor Conte,” 
replied the baronet. ‘ Mildred is only made 
weak in the strength of her love; for to-night 
you and I have both seen her almost lose 
the power of walking, from the knowledge 
that her sister was near her. ’Tis a strange 
power.” 

“Euro, ben vero,” replied Luigi ; and Mil- 
dred coming into the salone, the conversa- 
tion became general. 

“ Mamma dear,” said Felicita, ‘ Beatrix 
and I are going to see Ettabella, our cousin, 
the day after to-morrow, at the Orsolini, if 
you have no objection. Will you ask Mrs. 
Temple if Mildred may join us? It will be 


| such a beautiful walk.” 


“TI should be pleased to let Mildred go 
with you, my dears,” answered Mrs. Temple, 
“but I am so behindhand in my correspond- 
ence that I shall be obliged to ask her to 
help me during the morning.” 

And thus it was settled. It now being 
very late, the Contessa and her family took 
their leave. 

Christmas Day passed quietly. Mrs. 
Temple and her family went to church 
morning and afternoon, and passed the 
evening in laying plans for Dora’s recovery. 

On the day after Christmas Day, Mildred 
and her mamma were preparing to go out for 
the purpose of making some calls, when 
Felicita and Beatrix came running up the 
steps and into the salone, crying,— 

** Oh, dear Mrs. Temple and Mildred, we 
have seen her and spoken to her !” 

“Whom? whom have you seen? 
my dears.” 

“ Dora—your Dora! We knew her by 
her face, exactly like Mildred’s.” 

Whilst the girls were yet speaking, Sir 
Algernon and Minna Graham, who had been 
to the post, entered the room, and hearing 
the last part of that which Felicita had said, 
“we knew her by her face, so exactly like 
Mildred’s,” judged what had happened. 

Mrs. Temple waswonderfully self-possessed 
—more so than Mildred, who wanted to go 
to her sister then. She went up to the baro- 
net, and with a steady voice said to him, 
“ Algernon, you have been, and will be, I am 
sure, always my friend, as I have yours. 
These dear girls have found my Dora—have 
seen her, and have even spoken with her,— 
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where, they have not yet said. But you will| clever phantasmagoria, Fra Cecci had re- 
take me to her, Algernon—I am sure you| ported the presence of Mrs. Temple in 
will do me this favour. I cannot sleep until} Florence ; and as they all saw that a meeting 
I have seen and embraced my child!” And | between the mother and child was inevitable, 
then the excited lady burst into tears. the alternative being an appeal to the English 
** Calma te, calma te, cara dama,” said the | ambassador, the abbess and her coadjutor 
baronet,—for he, in common with the rest,| set about to prepare the unfortunate girl for 
was in a state of amazement at the dénoue- | seeing her heretic parent. 
ment ; not one having as yet asked how and| The representation of hell and purgatory 
where Felicita and Beatrix had seen the|was the first step. By that the young novice 
missing girl. was taught the doom of those who were un- 
At last Minna Graham, who was the most| faithful to their proposed vows. And the 
self-possessed among them, took Felicita by | next was to imprint on her mind that they 
the hand, and seating her, asked her to| must separate themselves entirely from all 
calmly tell her how it happened. who belonged to them—even their nearest 
The young girl then told her that her sister | and dearest ; quoting, as bearing upon the 
and herself having received their mamma’s}truth of this wicked pretence, the words of 
permission to take the usual Christmas pre- | | | Holy Writ, “He that loveth father or mother 
sents to their cousin Ettabella Pagonotto,| more than Me is not worthy of Me.” 
they took their way to the Orsolini monas-| Ina conversation with the abbess, or rather 
tery at Bellosguardo, and were introduced |in the house of instruction, all these things 
into the reception parlour. 'had been impressed upon her listening 
They were talking to their cousin, when an | daughters; but as they were all of Roman 
old nun came in from the garden, upon! Catholic families but Sister Dora, it could 
which the other side of the room opened, | take effect but upon her. 
crying that Sister Dora had been taken| Padre Francesco, and subsequently Don 
“poco bene” (poorly) when walking in the} Antonio, who was now in Florence, had seen 
cloisters ; and in a minute or so a half-/|the lady abbess, to hear the report on Sister 
fainting girl, in the dress of a novice, was| Dora’s state of mind. 
half carried into the room by two nuns, | *“‘ Have you any fear for the coming ordeal 
whom they sat in a chair. When they had| | —that is, if she really must see her mother?” 
taken away her horrid head-dress, Felicita| inquired Don Antonio of his confrére. 
saw that it must be Mildred’s twin sister,| ‘ Nonewhatever. The girlisfrightened, feel- 
Dora! |ing that she will be dismissed from the order 
“‘ Beatrix also knew her, for she turned | as unworthy, if she in any way disobeys. She 
quite pale,” said Felicita Pagonotto, “andj|has become so well informed of our divine 
was about to cry out ; but I held up my finger, | mysteries, and so deeply persuaded of the 
for I thought it was better that the abbess, | authority of the Church, that she would not, 
who was present, should not know that we|if she could, draw back. No, no—she is too 
had recognised her.” | far advanced for that, mio caro amico.” 
“ Perfectly right,” said Sir Algernon, who| All that the confessor of Sister Dora said 
had found the little group with Mrs. Temple.| was quite true. The girl had been, from 
“Did she recover from her fainting ?”| time to time, worked on so entirely by those 
asked the anxious mother. ‘How did my| about her, without any counteracting influ- 
Dora look ?—pale and unhappy, or—or as/ence, that she was steeped in Roman 
though suffering ?” | Catholicism to her lips, her manner of life 
“She was pale ; but I think she was only | 








| fostering its weeds as the summer showers 
overcome with fatigue. Ettabella said per-| foster the flowers. 
haps she had been too long subject to some| The fearful monotony of her life, which 
penance.’ |crushed out every girlish feeling from her 
“ Ah, penance indeed! I hope it will be} | heart ; the slaying of all love in that heart at 
the last,” said Mrs. Temple, as she left the | an age when all those feelings which were to 
room to prepare for her visit to the monas-| make the joy, or, ohimé/ the sorrow of her 
tery. | future life, were only w aiting the sun of hap- 
Ettabella Pagonotto’s idea that it was to a | piness to shine on her—not in her miserable 
penance that Dora owed her illness was | cell, apart from the special duties which are 
partly true, for it was from that she was| at once the pleasure and the privilege of 
suffering. young womanhood, but in that social life 
The day after Padre Francesco and Co.’stiwhere they should blossom and bloom to 
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cheer and delight all those who knew and 
loved her. 

When Dora first understood that she had 
cut herself off for ever from her relatives, a 
fierce struggle took place in her undisci- 
plined heart. What! must she never more 
associate with or embrace the mother whom 
she still loved so very dearly—her twin sister 
too! Ah, how well she remembered every 
incident in that sweet home life, which 
seemed at once so near and yet so far!—the 
tender mother’s love which had surrounded 
her at the least indication of illness! And 
now her head might’ache and burn, as it did 
then, her temples throb, but there was no 
mother’s hand to cool its burning heat, no 
sister’s gentle care to ease the racking pain ; 
and, worse, oh! infinitely worse, could never 
be again. And she dared not think more of 
it—so counted her beads. 

That same evening Padre Francesco told 
Sister Dora that her mamma and sister were 
in Florence ; and seeing the look, the flush 
of delight, which all unbidden had overspread 
her pale countenance, he knew that more 
discipline was required before the young 
creature before him was moulded perfectly to 
suit his plans. 

So he probed deeper and deeper still ; and 
his shrinking, trembling victim, with the pic- 
ture of her fate before her—which was indeed 
seldom out of her mind,—bent low before 
him, implicitly believing what her confessor 
told her, that he stood to her in the place of 
God !* 

“Your mother in the flesh may order you 
to return home with her, but to your spiritual 
mother you are bound in life and in death.” 

Dora listened with a sinking heart. Nature 


opportunity, when it was more than probable 
that they would be pleased to admit them. 

All were fearfully disappointed, especially 
Mrs. Temple, for she had quite believed that 
Dora would accompany her home; and her 
feelings, therefore, may be imagined. But 
she still kept up her courage, and declared to 
Sir Algernon and Minna Graham her deter- 
mination of taking her child from the monas- 
tery, and then returning to England at once. 
Lhomme propose et Dieu dispose. 

During this time nothing had been heard 
of Ermenegilda. Mrs. Temple frequently 
thought of her, but did not like to breathe 
her name to Sir Algernon, fearing to bring 
up a subject which would give him pain. 

The morning after their visit to the monas- 
tery, Sir Algernon came in as usual from his 
(hotel, and for the first time in their long, 
close friendship, he was cold and distant. 

“ You are not well this morning,” said Mrs. 
Temple to Sir Algernon. What is it that 
troubles you?” 
| “Much, dear friend. I have heard at the 
| English chemist’s that the Signora Ermene- 
| gilda Montecchi is about to be married to the 
Duca Montefettro during the next month.” 

“T have heard the same thing in this 
letter,” said Mrs. Temple, holding a letter in 
her hand. 

“T will not, cannot believe it!” said the 
baronet. “Will you pray: give me that 
letter, just to look at that part which speaks 
‘of her? It was from a friend who had heard 
| the on dit?” 
| Certainly,’ answered Mrs. Temple, 
| giving it to him. But she was not prepared 
| for that which followed. 
| The baronet read that part of the letter 








was not quite dead in her yet ; and Padre! which spoke of Ermenegilda’s approaching 
Francesco, knowing that the meeting with| marriage with the Duca di Montefettro ; and 
her mother could not be put off much longer, | it also stated that, according to a promise 
and seeing that she was not yet quite sub-| made by her to two of the daughters of the 
dued, ordered her to fast until the next day! Padrona Castellani—Bettina and Claudia, 
at that hour, and dismissed her to her cell./ they were employed making a part of the 
For what reason? Because, the body} trousseau of the sposa. 
weakened by want of food, the mind is| Sir Algernon read it once—twice—thrice 
easily brought to the same state of weakness ;| over, as though seeking some after words 
consequently Dora would become as wax in| which should contradict it ; and finding there 
the hands of her pastors and masters. {were none, he rose up, gave the letter to 
That afternoon Mrs. Temple and Mildred | Mrs. Temple without uttering one word, and 
presented themselves at the monastery of the | like one who, half blind, wanders in his 
Orsolini, and were told that it was not the| sleep, without seeming conscious that he was 
visitors’ day, therefore they could not be|in the presence of others, with hasty steps 
admitted. | turned to leave the room. 


i . : 
The baronet, who heard the portress| ‘Algernon, where are you going? What 





answer, told her that it was of no conse-|are you about to do?” said Mrs. Temple, 
quence, for that they would return on another| stopping the baronet by taking his hand. 
* A fact. 


* You are my son by adoption, remember ; 
y y I , 
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and therefore a good son respects his mother’s | put a ten-franc piece into her hand, which 
wili. Calm yourself, and tell me what you were | proved an engine wherewith they were sup- 
going to do when about to leave the room. | plied with a little proper civility. 

Poor girl! I see it is my turn to take her| On entering the large paved court of the 
part now.” |monastery they waited a few minutes, whilst 

“Do not detain me, dear friend—dear|the portress was letting some others out ; 
mother,” said the baronet, in hoarse, agitated | when Mrs. Temple and Mildred were ushered 
tones, all unlike his own. “I will write to|into the reception parlour, and there waited 
the girl who has thrown away my honest | again some time, until the rest of the visitors 
love, telling her that when all deemed her|had left. This was the order of Padre Fran- 
false—but no, I cannot do that. I will ——” | cesco. 

“You will just this once defer to me,} At length the last had departed ; and the 
won't you?” asked Mrs. Temple. “I will| abbess, a dark, yellow-skinned woman, with 
write to her, and, congratulating her on her | two deep-set black eyes, small and piercing, 
approaching marriage, ask her to write and|advanced to Mrs. Temple, and in doing so 
tell me when it is to take place. Is that not|could not help starting at the sight of Mil- 
the better way, instead of your own idea of|dred. She then asked Mrs. Temple if she 
writing to Ermenegilda ?” | was the English lady whose card she held in 

* You are the dearest and kindest friend I | her hand, or her representative. 
could possibly have in this my first great} “Iam the unhappy mother of the young 
sorrow of this kind. Do write by to-day’s|lady who is here in this place against my 
post, and we shall have the answer in a short will and her own also,—stolen from her home 
time. I know not how to thank you suffi-| by a wicked priest, and hidden first in one 
ciently for saving me from myself. I have} place, then in another, the last having been 
given to|Ermenegilda Montecchi no boy’slove|at Sta. Catterina at Fiesole, from which 
—no wild, silly fancy, but the enduring affec-| place, to my certain knowledge, she was 
tion ofa man’s heart—that affection which en- | sent away in the early morning, a few days 
nobles both giver and receiver, because it is|since. You see, madam, I know all. In 
born of friendship, based on the truest| fine, she is here, and I am here to demand 
esteem. Oh, dear friend, if this tale be true, |} my child.” 

I will never trust again !” | The abbess was rather astonished. She 

“?Tis all her aunt’s doing, if itis true; but{ had expected tears and prayers—not this 
I doubt it. And now, as the Italians say,| dignified demand for the girl, whom she 
pazienza e corraggio.” “| personally had no interest in keeping from 

The next day dawned bright and clear;|her friends. So she answered accordingly, 
and Mrs. Temple and Mildred, neither of|and indeed as Padre Francesco had ordered 
whom had slept much all night, were up in| her to do. 
the early sunlight of the winter morning and| “I neither affirm nor deny that the young 
dressed, hours before they could possibly | lady you mention is here in this monastery. 
make their visit to the monastery. | But mine is a solemn trust; and were she 

Before they left their bedroom, Mrs. Temple | indeed here, I have no right to give her up 
had knelt, with her daughter’s hand in hers,| without the proper documents,” said the 
and prayed God, for Christ’s sake (not the | abbess, a look of cunning spite shining from 
Virgin’s), to give her strength to bear what-| her bead-like eyes. 
ever might be in store-for her, either of| “The documents I shall bring, madam, if 
joy or sorrow, and to extend this grace to her| my daughter is not speedily restored to me,” 
child who knelt with her. And Mildred,|replied Mrs. Temple, “ will be from the 
with a deep sob, said “ Amen.” English ambassador, who, if needs be, will 

At the appointed hour Mrs. Temple and} make known to his Majesty of Italy the 
Mildred, accompanied by Sir Algernon,| fact of her abduction from my house in 
drove to the Orsolini monastery at Bello-| England. 
sguardo. : | “Here,” continued the justlyincensed lady, 

Many visitors were there, as the number| putting Mildred forward, “is an all-sufficient 
of carriages told—all Italians or French but| proof that I am the mother of Dora Temple. 
themselves. This child is mine also; and I saw, by your 

The portress received them with but scant | startled look, that you recognised her by their 
courtesy, for she knew they were heretics ; | perfect resemblance to each other. I therefore 
but as she afterwards said, “ they were gene-| again demand my daughter ; and if you have 


rous—quite Inglesi ;” for Mrs. Temple had] one feeling of true womanhood left in you 
’ ’ 
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you will not, cannot keep me in this cruel 
suspense. Remember, madam, if you have 
never been so blest as to be a mother your- 
self, you had one. Try to remember her 
now !” 

For the first time in their interview the 
eyes of the abbess were cast down. Even 
the heart and soul destroying power of the 
cloister had not driven away all remembrance 
of that sacred fire, the mother’s love for her 
child. 

Mildred noticed the change in the abbess, 
and was willing to take advantage of it, so as 
to bring her to acknowledge Dora’s presence 
in the monastery, of which her own increasing 
feelings assured her. 

She suddenly pushed back her hat, and 
wrapped her handkerchief round her head, in 
imitation of the manner in which the novice 
wears hers, and suddenly approached close 
to the abbess. 

“Maria Virgine!” exclaimed the frightened 
woman, for the moment entirely off her guard, 
and thinking that Sister Dora was before her, 
“ how came you here ?” 

Mrs. Temple thanked Mildred with a look, 
and turning to the abbess she exclaimed, “I 
am quite satisfied, madam ; you have betrayed 
yourself.” And her patience being now per- 
fectly exhausted, Mrs. Temple told Mildred 
to put on her hat, and they would go home. 
And turning to the abbess, she said, “ Pro- 
bably the next time I have the honour of 
seeing you, our meeting will have a different 
ending.” 

The abbess saw her error when too late. 
She thought that Dora, unable to bear the 
sound of her mother’s voice without coming 
to her, had left her governess, in whose care 
she had been placed with orders not to allow 
her to leave her presence, and had forced 
her way to the reception-room. But she had 
quickly discovered her mistake. Finding 
that Mrs. Temple was really about to leave, 
the abbess saw that she must not hold out 
any longer. But Padre Francesco, who had 
been listening during the whole of the inter- 
view, did not feel inclined to give Dora up, 
or rather her fortune, without a further 
struggle. He therefore caused the bell to 
ring which excluded all visitors from entering, 
and sent away those within the monastery. 

Directly the abbess heard it, she knew 
that she must dismiss her guests ; so, with a 
curtsey, she told them that the gates were 
about to be closed. 

With their hearts weighed down with a 
terrible fear that Dora was again removed to 





left the monastery, with the determination to 
make a journey to Turin, for the purpose of 
calling in the aid of the English ambassador. 

They entered the carriage in tears, which 
told Sir Algernon that they had again failed 
in saving Dora, although fully assured of her 
presence at the Orsolini. 


CHAPTER XXII.—‘‘MOTHER AND CHILD,” 


Wuen Sir Algernon found that Mrs. Temple 
had made up her mind to go to Turin, to 
obtain the aid of the English ambassador, he 
immediately gave his opinion against it. 

“T am sure that Sir Edward will not move 
in the matter. He*is at peace with all 
parties, both in the Church and State ; and 
although he would deeply sympathize with 
you in your trouble as a gentleman, he will 
not interfere in it as a minister.” 

“ Then what am I to do?” asked the poor 
lady. “I cannot sit here and know that my 
child is in the power of those who are leading 
her young mind astray. And besides, I want 
my daughter. You cannot know how my 
spirit is crushed by these continued failures.” 

Whilst they were talking, the contessa 
Pagonotto was announced and her daugh- 
ters, who seeing the deep distress written on 
Mrs. Temple’s face, as indeed on all, em- 
braced her friend with even more than her 
usual cordiality. 

“Cara amica, non te affiegere cosi,” said 
the contessa, sitting down by Mrs. Temple ; 
“*dimmi che cosa cé di nuovo?” 

Sir Algernon answered for his friend, for 
he saw that she was almost beyond repeating 
the fact of her failure at the Orsolini. 

When the baronet had finished speaking, 
Luigi Pagonotto, who had arrived after his 
mother and sisters, expressed his horror and 
disgust at the conduct of those in high places 
in the Church, who could countenance such 
manners and customs in those who professed 
to be the priests of a religion which at any 
rate called itself of Christ. 

Mrs. Temple looked with astonishment at 
the speaker, but said nothing. She wished to 
mark the effect it had upon Mildred. 

The contessa, however, spoke with great 
indignation of the manner in which Mrs. 
Temple’s just demand for her abducted 
child had been met. 

“Who can wonder,” said she, “at the 
always decreasing respect in which the priests 
of our Church are treated, and that they are 
also openly written against in the newspapers 





another retreat, Mrs. Temple and Mildred 
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was the age of my own children, that to pass}non objects to our applying to the English 
a priest without stopping to curtsey, or if| ambassador.” 

accompanied by the’ host to kneel, would| Luigi thought he was right, because it was 
have been considered little less than sacrilege. | well known that Sir Edward was very popular 
And now see the difference. Only last week|in Italy, and would not risk that popularity 
I read an article in the ‘ Antipapal,’ wherein | for any one person. 

the writer states that whenever there is a| Many plans were put forward and aban- 
movement made for the enlightenment of|doned; and at last it was agreed that one 
our people, the priests always put it down.” | more visit should take place to the Orsalini 

“Tt was I who wrote that article,” said|monastery, and that if that failed, some 
Luigi Pagonotto; “and more, I am quite|stratagem must be entered into to take Dora 
sure it is the feeling of all enlightened Italians. | away. In fact Mrs. Temple and her friends 
And it is also true, that until the ignorance | were determined that nothing should daunt 
and superstition, which are the mainsprings|them ; take her away from the Orsalini they 
by which our country has. been so long kept} would. 
under oppression, are removed, and her| Accordingly, on the next visiting day, Mrs. 
people learn to ¢hink for themselves, Italy }Temple, with her sister, Minna Graham, and 
never will become truly great. M ldred, and accompanied by Sir Algernon 

“Our country did not begin to be free|and Luigi, who waited, presented themselves 
until the Papacy trembled to its centre ; and | at the Orsalini, and were received with much 
now ’tis in the rising generation that Italy’'s| more empressement than formerly, although 
hopes for becoming great depend—in the | only a short time had passed since their last 
men of the coming time, who, looking on| visit. The reason of this change was not 
other lands, less favoured in many ways than|known to the visitors, but it served their 
this land, w here progress has been the pioneer | purpose admirably well. 
of freedom, will endeavour to purify our! The fact was, that business of some kind 
beloved Italy from the stain of priestcraft, | had called Sir Edward M., the English 
and thus give to her a well considered and | ambassador, from Turin to Florence ; and 
wise liberty, as far from a degrading license} this fact appearing in the Gazzetta @ Italia, 
as wisdom can make it.” | it was believed by Padre Francesco and his 

Sir Algernon was about to speak ; but the | coadjutors that he had come to Florence 
young Italian's eloquence was roused, and he | relative to the affair of Dora Temple’s im- 
continued, “I pray God I may live to see the | prisonment in the monastery at Bellosguardo. 
day when, freed from the ignorance and | The ladies were conducted into the usual 
superstition which so degrade her, Italy shall | reception parlour ; and in a few minutes 
rise, Pheenix-like, from her own ashes—ashes | the abbess, accompanied by Sister Monica, 
which are rekindled by the sacred fire of a} entered the room. 
purely preached faith, will teach men their | The meeting was a very formal one. Minna 
own responsibility to their Maker, not to the | Graham first rose, and briefly told the abbess 
priests ; and then shall the genius which has | that they had come for the last time to demand 
been hers in all time, but lying prone for|the young lady who had been brought there 
years, rise again, giving that dignity to/ without the knowledge of her friends— the 
Italians which shall make their beloved land | daughter of my sister, Mrs. Temple, the lady 
what it once was, and grander still in the ‘To| who is present. To avoid trouble and sus- 
Come !’” | pense to us, and danger to yourself, I hope 

Mrs. Temple was astonished at the views| that you will at once bring Miss Dora Temple 
so openly expressed by Luigi Pagonotto ; and | to her lawful guardian.” 
turning a furtive glance towards “Mildred, she} Minna spoke in this studied manner on 
read her heart's secret in the proud flush on| purpose to impress the abbess that she was 
her face at the well-delivered sentiments of| acting under orders, as the last trial before 
him who was the object of her modest and| applying to the law; and it had the desired 
innocent affection. effect. 

“Tf I can be of any use to you, Mrs.| The abbess then approached Mrs. Temple, 
Temple,” said Luigi, “in this disgraceful | and asked her whether it would not be better 
affair of the theft of your other daughter, I to come to some amicable arrangements, so 
hope you know that you may command me.” | that Sister Dora might remain with the con- 

“T am sure of it; and I think that we had|sent of her friends. At this proposal the 
better at once make our plan as to what to| indignation of Mrs. Temple almost deprived 
do next,” replied Mrs. Temple. “Sir Alger-! her of speech, especially as Sister Monica 









































in the habit of a novice, standing, mute and 
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murmured something about “ wonderful reve- 
lations,” and “ the Virgin.” 

“T have no wish, madam, for more words 
or silly propositions. I demand my child.” 
And turning to Minna Graham, she cried, “I | 
shall go. mad if I am kept in such cruel | 
suspense.” 

Seeing that there was no loophole of escape, 
and believing they were acting according to! 
the English ambassador s orders previously to | 
his interference, the abbess, in a spiteful tone, 


| gave her orders to Sister Monica, the governess 
| of poor Dora, and she turned to leave the 


parlour. 
Before she reached the door Sister Monica | 
looked at Mrs. Temple, and in a voice, the| 


hard, cruel tones of which it would be impos-| 


sible to express, she exclaimed, “ Well, sig- 
nora, you shall see your daughter.” And 
then, in a low but equally wicked tone, “ But 
she won't go with you, after all.” 

A sudden feeling of terror, she knew not 
what for, came over Mrs. Temple. She was 
now about in reality to see her daughter. In 
a few minutes she would hold her darling in 
her longing arms, caress her, and whilst 
gazing into her eyes, would read in them the 
pent-up love of those weary, weary months of 
absence ! 

Even Minna Graham, who was not gene- 
rally demonstrative, sought with true sisterly 
sympathy to comfort Mrs. Temple, although 
trembling with expectation herself. 

At last the moment so looked forward to 
arrived, and Mrs. Temple heard the tones of 


her child’s voice in answer to some command | is 


of Sister Monica’s, saying, ‘‘ Do not fear for 
me.” 

The door opened, and the now deeply 
agitated lady knew that her daughter was in 
the room, felt the loved presence of the child 
she had borne; but she could not see her, 
Agitation and prolonged suffering gave to her 
all the intense sensations of a deadly swoon, 
even to the momentary blindness ; but there 
was no merciful loss of sense. 

“Dora, my child, come, oh come to your 
mother! Will no one lead me to her? O 
merciful Father! one moment of sight to 
look on her dear face once again, if it be Thy 
holy will that the night of blindness is mine 
for ever afterwards!” 

But God’s mercy was greater than her 
fears ; for after a glass of water had been 
held to her lips, and she had managed to 
swallow a few drops, sight came again to the 
suffering lady—but ah, what to see ! 

Her daughter! yes, her daughter, dressed 


passionless as a statue, between Sister Monica 
and the abbess. 


“ Dora, my darling, at last—at last I have 


you. Come, oh come to your mother!” 
|And she rushed, but still with a wavering 
in her steps, to where Dora stood. 

But who shall describe the torture of Mrs. 
| Temple's feelings, when, instead of the 
ecstatic joy of reunion, as shown in the 
'broken words of love, and the clinging 
embrace, Dora recoiled with a gesture of 
‘denial from her mother’s proffered embraces, 
/crying, “No, no, I dare not—must not! I 
|have vowed to leave all worldly loves, to 
know nothing of the sinful outside world. 
All my thoughts, my affections, are fixed. I 
can hold no converse with the enemies of 
the faith which has saved my soul. Leave 
me in peace, I pray,” continued Dora, holding 
up her hands as though to keep herself from 
beholding her mother’s face. 

That which had given the infatuated girl 
power to utter her wicked words was the 
sight of Padre Francesco just outside the 
door. 

When she had finished speaking, the abbess 
threw up her eyes to heaven, and with clasped 
hands loudly thanked the Madonna for the 
power vouchsafed to Sister Dora in the hour 
of her temptation. 

Meantime Mrs. Temple looked round at 
her sister, and faintly smiled. “ Another of 
my dreams,” whispered she to herself, “ but 
yetshow real! I hope it will soon prove true. 
Ah! is ita dream? Yes, I am quite sure it 
; for if it were not, my Dora, my pretty 
child, would be in my arms, telling me all 
her love and joy at seeing me again!” And 
the half-dazed lady wearily drooped her head 
on to her bosom, pushing her hair off her 
forehead, as though to clear away her sleeping 
thoughts. 

For a few minutes Mrs. Temple was quite 
silent. Then she looked round her, and 
fixed her sorrowful regards on Dora, as 
though anxious to keep her in view until the 
vision should fade away and she awake. 

The abbess, thinking from Mrs. Temple’s 
quiet manner that she had accepted Dora’s 
resignation of her as inevitable, whispered 
to the agitated girl that she had better 
retire. 

But even the pupil of Padre Francesco 
had not quite forgotten all human affection ; 
for before leaving the room, nature, generally 
so powerful in the heart of the child for the 
mother, seemed to speak to Dora, for she 
made a step forward as though to say a last 
word, But the quick-eyed Sister Monica saw, 
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and with a sudden movement attempted to 
lead her from the parlour. her own responsibility. 

At that moment Mrs. Temple, to whom | Mrs. Temple did not swoon, neither did 
her sister had been talking in a soothing|/she weep; although she felt from that 
manner, rose suddenly, as though just aware | moment that she had lost her child, as much 
that she was really awake. as though the grave had closed over her. 

A scared, frightened look came into her} But what did it all mean? How had her 
eyes ; and rushing forward, before any one| child been taught to become what she was? 
could prevent her, she took Dora in her arms, | By what wicked process had the ingenuous, 
crying, “‘ No, no—'tis no dream! I am not/ loving girl been, in a little more than a year, 
dreaming, Minna. See, at last, after all this | transformed into the lost, ignoble, unnatural 
weary time, I hold my darling in my arms!/machine? Was it possible that a person 
Oh, Dora, my child, kiss your mother!” at} with all her senses could be so worked upon 
the same time raining kisses on the pallid | by fear, threats, or by soul-lowering and spirit- 
face that lay in half-consciousness on her} crushing daily habits, which put their every 
breast. | thought and action out of their own power, as 

The abbess and her party became a little |to become what Dora had become? Or had 
frightened at the turn affairs had taken. They|she really lost her senses? And what was 
did not think that the English were so loving; the meaning of those five open wounds on 
—so impassioned, and had not thought there | Dora’s right hand, left without strapping or 
would be such a scene. Therefore, under|any kind of dressing? Was it possible that 
the pretence that “Sister Dora was swooning,” | the unfortunate girl had become so lost to a 
the abbess and Sister Monica advanced to| proper sense of religion as to wound willingly 
take charge of her. {her own hand? Could it be imagined that a 

But Mrs. Temple was now entirely roused, | religion which pretends to be of God would 
and by a gesture full of dignity repelled their | dare to teach the laceration of the. body, 
advances. which Holy Scripture declares to be the 

“Who so fit to sustain her, if fainting, as| temple of God? thought Mrs. Temple. 
her mother? Have you lost all recollection of} Alas! Mrs. Temple now began to under- 
your mother, that you would usurp a parent’s | stand that months of heart-ossifying teachings, 
most holy right—that of caring for her child | of self-torment, and of soul-destroying acts of 
when suffering? “Does your religion, then, | idolatry, had so changed her daughter, that to 
crush out instead of fostering God’s beautiful | ignore the mother whom God had commanded 
gift of love in the human breast? Fie!|her to horiour was a virtue. And thus their 
woman only in form, learn a lesson from me, | work was finished ; and the crowning shame 
that the heart from which the love of home| of all this teaching was that Dora Temple 
and kindred is banished is God-forsaken, and | had that day, by her own wicked act, sepa- 
by consequence accursed !” | rated herself from her home and her relatives ! 

At this moment Dora awoke from her} Let memory’s tears blot out that page in 
half-swoon, and relieving herself from her/ the book of her life when she turned from the 
mother’s arms, she sat down ina chair, with-} mother who had sought her with such un- 
out having returned one embrace for the|wearying love, to the traitors who despoiled 
many which had been bestowed on her. | her of all the chiefest and loveliest attributes 

The frightful vision of purgatory and the| of womanhood. 
lost souls was before the unhappy girl; and| Poor infatuated girl! She had yet to 
getting up from her chair, she fairly ran from | learn, when suffering and sorrow were her 
the room, appearing almost instantly at the| portion, the overflowing fulness of a mother’s 
door again, as though in part ashamed of| love, never ending, because God-bestewed. 
herself, exclaiming, “Oh, mamma, forgive} Mrs. Temple had turned her regards away 
me! I cannot, 1 dare not hold commune| from the abbess. She could not look at her, 
with you, because I should lose my soul.|who was no doubt anxiously awaiting her 
I have been called—-spiritually called, and| departure. She had been endeavouring to 
must obey. Oh, Santa Virgine, help me—|think, but could not. She felt that she must 
help me!” And Dora, without more wrds,| have advice from some one on whom she 
Her sister was kind and 


keeping before her the so-called miracle and 








left the corridor where she had been standing. 

Padre Francesco had also been standing, 
concealed from all but Dora herself, holding 
in his hand a figure of the Virgin Mary, and 
with the other pointing up to heaven, thus 


could depend. 


sympathizing, but had not sufficient depth of 
thought for such a terrible emergency as that 
which was troubling her then. 

Minna Graham looked at her sister with 
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surprise. 
state of calm, and to have recovered almost 
all her wonted self-possession. Still she spake 
not—moved not, though from time to time a 
sharp convulsive movement passed over her 
delicate features, showing the conflict of her 
feelings. Her lips moved, but no words 
came from them. Utterance seemed to have 
failed her. But she was thinking all the more 
earnestly—holding converse with her own 
heart and her own judgment, as to what her 
line of action should be in such a fearful 
emergency. 

After some time had passed, Mrs. Temple 
turned to the abbess, and in a tone which 
somewhat awed the wicked woman by its 
sternness, she gave her orders relative to 
Dora’s stay in the monastery. 

“T cannot even guess, madam, in the most 
remote way, by what base acts you have 
taught my child to forget all those duties to 
God and her mother which she has openly 
ignored this day. It is enough for me to 
know the cruel truth. But permit me to 
impress upon you and your fellow-helpers in 
this ignoble work, which sets aside the com- 
mands of God, and imposes, by wicked laws 
of man’s invention, on your victims the abju- 
ration of those ties and feelings which bind 
the good and noble together, that my 
daughter, being under age, is subject to me 
and her other guardian, my late husband’s 
friend, with whom I shall at once communi- 
cate. My desire—nay, my command is, that 
until the result of my correspondence on this 
point is known you do not attempt to remove 
her from this place.” 

Sir Algernon and Luigi heard with horror, 
as they drove home, of Dora’s heartless con- 
duct ; but each forbore to make any remark 
in Mrs. Temple’s presence, rightly judging 
that she had been already sufficiently tried 
by the events of the day. 

As may be supposed, the spirits of all were 
so deeply clepressed that little or no conver- 
sation passed during dinner-time. It was 
therefore a relief when Mildred placed in her 
mamma’s hand a letter which had arrived in 


She seemed in such an unnatural| your advertisement brought you that which 


you sought—an Italian or French nursery 
governess? And I think, if you regard it in 
the right light, you will see how thankful you 
ought to be that instead of an unprincipled 
woman, who would have robbed you of both 
your children, you had one who did what the 
insane teachings of her education taught her 
to do—obey her “ spiritual director” as God, 
but who refused to obey when she found that 
she was asked to do that from which her pure 
heart revolted as a theft of the worst kind.” 
“T am sure you are right ; but remember 
how tried and suffering I am, and forgive 


/me,” said Mrs. Temple. 


Mildred essayed to say something; but 
she was too full of grief at her sister’s con- 
duct to speak, and only crept closer to her 
mamma, kissing tenderly the hand which lay 
in her own. 

“Will you read the letter, or do you not 
feel equal to it?” asked the baronet. 

Mrs. Temple answered by commencing to 
read :— 

“Ermenegilda Montecchi to Mrs. Temple. 
As the appearance of the swallow to those 
who are wearying for the bright warm days of 
summer, so was your letter to me, amica mia 
diletta ; for I had begun to think that the 
whole of my friends had turned from me, 
save my dear mother, and now, grazie e Dio, 
you and dear Mildred are among those who 
still love me. But how could you so mis- 
judge me as to think that I, ‘ Ermenegilda,’ 
could so soon forget my plighted word to one 
who——but I will not say one syllable which 
shall serve as a reminder to him who seems 
to have forgotten me. asta! True, the 
Duca di Montefettro sought me as his wife ; 
and my aunt the marchesa, instigated by 
Cardinal Bertoni and other churchmen by 
whom she is always surrounded, would not 
hear of me refusing him. Indeed, she was 
and is so anxious that I should become the 
Ducessa di Montefettro, because, the duca 
being a bigoted Catholic, she thought to 
bring me, as she says, back to my duties. 
But I am happy to say the persecution is over 











their absence from Ermenegilda. 

Sir Algernon gave her a kind look of thanks 
for bringing forward the letter, for two rea- 
sons—first, because he was of course anxious 
to hear its contents, and second, because it 
would be a present distraction for all parties. 

** Ah!” said Mrs. Temple, “ if I had never 
seen the writer of this missive, I should not 
be so fearfully unhappy.” 

“Pardon me, dear friend,” said Sir Alger- 


in part ; for the duca, as a gentleman, has 
received my ‘no’ for no. But my aunt’s 
constant reproaches and petty revenge is very 
hard to bear, now that she has been domesti- 
cated with us so long. One of these little 
spites of which she is guilty is to try and 
make my step-father believe that I have im- 
bibed so much of heretic feeling that I am 
not fit to be the companion of my dear little 
step-sisters ; and this particularly because 





non, “ but has it never occurred to you that 





she came into my room suddenly, and found 
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me reading the New Testament. Write to 
me, dear friend. Tell me of yourself, of Mil- 
dred, of your doings, of everything and every- 
body ; for my heart is weary—very weary, 
not knowing what to think of your silence. 
My heart is very sore—so sore that some- 
times I think how I should like to hide all 
my misery, all the unsatisfied longings of my 
life, in the seclusion of a cloister ; but that, 


with my present convictions, I cannot do.” | away from me and my true love,” said Luigi, 


Then in another part the letter ran thus :| 
—“QOh that I were with you! It seems | 
that then I could be happy. SBut although | 
my dear mother is all she ever was, the! 
kindest and best, the presence of my aunt 
and her train of churchmen makes what was | 
once a happy home quite changed from | 
what it was.” 
“‘ Then she has never received my letters,” | 
said Sir Algernon. “I must see to this. | 
Thank God, at last we have heard from her. | 
But your mind is not in a state to be troubled | 
by other affairs than your own, dear friend, | 
at present; and I will only ask you one) 
question : have I your permission to invite | 
her to see you—always supposing that you | 
do not intend accepting the baronessa’s | 
invitation ?” 
And Mrs. Temple gave the required per- | 
mission. 
As Sir Algernon had said, Ermenegilda’s 
mother, the baronessa, had sent a courteous | 
invitation to Mrs. Temple to visit her, with 
her sister and daughter, at Sorrento; and she 
had thought of proposing to send Mildred, 
in change for Ermenegilda, to Sorrento, but 
upon second thoughts she abandoned the 
idea, thinking that to Ermenegilda it might 
appear a slight. 
When, therefore, the next morning, Sir 








Algernon, before closing his letter, asked 
Mrs. Temple if she had any message to send 
to Ermenegilda, Mrs. Temple gave him a 
tiny note, wherein she told her that she 
had so many things to tell her, and so much 
to hear from her, that the best way was for 
Ermenegilda to come on a visit to her friend 
at Florence, for all were wishing to see her. 
Sir Algernon thanked Mrs. Temple with an 
eloquent look and a warm shake of the hand, 
after which, accompanied by Mildred, he 
proceeded to the poste. 

Mrs. Temple’s idea in sending Mildred to 
Sorrento was to break up, if possible, the 
evident affection between Luigi Pagonotto 
and her. 

But events were at hand which were to set 





this vexed question at rest, rendering the 
result better than any one had dared to hope. 
Vv. 


About a week after the meeting with Dora, 
when Mrs. Temple was anxiously awaiting 
her reply from England, she had been sitting 
one morning thinking sadly over Dora’s con- 
duct, which she had not been able to find a 
cause for, when she became an involuntary 
listener to a conversation between Mildred 
and Luigi Pagonotto. 

“Mildred, def anima mia, do not turn 


in a voice tender and low from emotion. “I 
love you truly and lastingly, with a love 
founded upon the knowledge of your sweet 
womanly qualities, which tells me that life 
would be to me as a garden without flowers, 
a world without light, unblessed by your 
affection. I will not ask one word of you 
if your sweet modesty refuses you the power 
to utter them at this moment, but one look, 
one touch of this dear hand, and I shall be 
content.” 

Mildred was very young,scarcely seventeen, 
but the affection which the noble character 
and intellect of Luigi Pagonotto inspired, 
added to a certain loving gentleness which 
belongs to all manly natures, had made the 
young English girl feel that she had found 
one whose love would be the crowning 
blessing of her life. 

Let no one wonder then, that in this new 
and happy feeling, when she heard the dear 
words which were as the ringing of joy-bells 
sounding in her ears on that sunny morn- 
ing, Mildred’s answer was to slide her hand 
into that of her honest and brave-souled 
lover, who, to his honour be it spoken, took 
no other advantage of his new nghts than to 
fervently press the hand so confidingly placed 
in his own, and then to draw her towards 
the house, saying, “ And now, cara mia, we 
must seek your mamma.” 

But Mildred drew back ; she was too much 
agitated at that moment to meet her mother ; 
and Luigi, unwilling to distress her, yielded 
to her feelings, but begged to be allowed to 
come in the evening, 

“ For you know, dear, that I could not 
again visit at your house, knowing the new 
bond which is between us, without making it 
at once known to your mamma; she would 
not believe in my love for you if I placed 
you in such a false position. 

Mildred felt the truth of what Luigi said, 
and therefore gave her consent for the visit 
in the evening, and trembling, she knew not 
why, she left him. 

All in a happy flutter of spirits, Mildred 
sought the study—the place of so many 
sweet memories —there to think over all the 
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joy which flooded her innocent heart, when | some persons are prone to do, without think- 


on seeking her favourite corner by the | ing what they are saying. ‘ But, Miss Minna, 
window, she discovered her mamma. where are all your suitors? is there nobody 
Mrs. Temple saw her daughter’s embarrass- coming to marry you, nobody coming to 


ment—for Mildred knew that ‘from where} woo?” 


she sat her mamma must have heard all| The deep flush on Minna Graham’s face 
which had passed between Luigi and her-| and her mortified expression told the baronet 
self. | how great a mistake he had made, and neither 

“Oh, mamma!” was all she could say,| did he mend matters when he asked her 
throwing her arms around Mrs. Temple’s: pardon. 
neck. | “Pray don’t trouble yourself about me,” 

** And oh, Mildred!” replied Mrs, Temple, | said the excited, angry girl, “my suitors I 
taking the blushing girl in her arms; “ are can trust, as they can me, whilst away from | 
you so very happy, my dear child? for you | England, for they are quite sure that I shall 
know that I have heard all.” not become enamoured of an Italian.” 

“ Very, very happy, dearest mother, if you! The arrow struck home, as Minna intended 
are not angry. But still I would not add it should. Sir Algernon rose from his seat, 
one pang to those cruel ones you now suffer and bowing to her, he said, “ Then I am not 
for all the happiness in the world which | so very good as you, Miss Graham, for I am 
brought you sorrow.” | deeply, truly enamoured of an Italian ;” and 

“IT am sure of it, my Mildred, my only | again bowing low to her, he left the room ; and 
child who loves me,” replied Mrs. Temple, Minna, her hopeless ambition—not love— 
her tears kept back that she should not mar for ever crushed, sought her chamber in tears. 
her daughter’s new joy; ‘‘ but, as I know that Foolish Minna ! 

Luigi is coming this evening, you shall stop | 
here whilst I go and tell your aunt Minna and | cyaprgR xx111.—A NEW HOME FOR MILDRED. 
your adopted brother Algernon, who I am) 
sure ought to know all about it before—shall , Lurc1 PaconorrTo, accompanied by the Con- 
I say your p—Luigi comes.” tessa, presented himself at the residence of 

Mrs. Temple left Mildred to collect her-| Mrs. Temple soon after dinner, as full of 
self and recover from her agitation, whilst; hope as his mother was of despair at his 
she, with many doubts and numerous fears| success. 
against the one bright hope that Luigi Pago-, They had not been long seated when the 
notto had shown himself a liberal-minded | Contessa, seeing that Luigi had gone in search 
young man—far removed from Roman| of Mildred, put her hand on Mrs. Temple's 
Catholic weakness—in the papers he had| arm, saying, “Is there any hope for my 
written for the “ Aulepapale,” went to seek | Luigi, dear friend ?” 
the baronet and Minna. “More a great deal than I thought pos- 

Minna Graham had always regarded Er- sible at first,” replied Mrs. Temple, “ for 
menegilda as her rival in the affection of; Mildred has told me that the sympathies of 
Sir Algernon, and she had never ceased to/ your son are with the Valdensian Christians, 
regard him with favour, believing sometimes| who have a church here in Florence, and 
that, as he was almost domesticated with) that it is more than probable he will become 
them, she might after all win him to herself.| one of them, as he has entirely abandoned 
When Mrs. Temple entered the sa/one both /the Roman Catholic faith, on the full con- 
were looking at a new book of elegant prints | viction that a religion that needs deceit and 
which the baronet had brought in with him, | vain fables to support it is not of God.” 
and Minna was evidently thinking that Sir} “I know it; and although at first I was 
Algernon meant something by telling her! shocked at the thought of his leaving the 
that he had brought the book for her—hopes | faith his dear father lived and died in, still I 
which were all too quickly dispelled. Sir) felt so sure in the honesty of my son’s 
Algernon received Mrs. Temple’s news with | principles that in abandoning the Roman 
true pleasure. | Catholic faith he had proved its fallacy, that 

“ My dear little sister,” said he, “ how glad | I was induced to listen to his arguments, and 
I am! I am sure she will be happy ; Luigi} even to visit the church of which he spoke ; 
is such a noble fellow; I never heard him | and candour and truth oblige me to declare 
utter an ignoble sentiment, never knew him} their tenets to be Scriptural, which proves 
doan unworthy action.” And then he made | ours are not.” 





| one of those unhappy observations which! “TI can scarcely be thankful enough to God 
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for this mercy,” said Mrs. Temple. “I will | deavouring to make herself as small as pos- 
endeavour to bear the cross which has been | sible behind her, until in a few minutes she 
laid on me in the perversion of my Dora ;| was taken from her hiding-place by Sir Alger- 
for has not God been indeed merciful to me | non, who performed his part so well in telling 


‘in turning that which might have proved a_| Mrs. Temple and the Contessa all the lovers 


great sorrow into a great joy, my dear Con-| wished, that, before either of them had quite 
tessa? for now my Mildred will be happy,— } | understood + what was said, they were kissed 
at least, I hope so.” land blessed by Mrs. Temple and the Con- 

Luigi Pagonotto had found Sir Algernon | tessa, the baronet’s blessing being a real 
in the garden, whither he had gone in search | English huzza as he affectionately kissed the 
of Mildred. | bella sposina. 

Directly the baronet saw him he gave} Mildred seemed in a kind of daze of 
Luigi a hearty English hand-shake, which | happiness, for round her were the friends 
made his fingers ache, wishing him all kind| who had sanctioned and blessed her love ; 
of joy, and congratulating him on having | and above all she had seen the look of true 
gained the heart of the dearest little girl in| loving pleasure her mother had bent on 
all Florence. Luigi when she addressed him. 

“T am glad you said Florence, because, “Luigi, my other child has deserted me, 
had you said Sorrento I could not have and the one I have given to you is my all. 
believed you ; but now I can.” You will be tender and loving to my darling, 

“ Mildred Temple is possessed of those | will you not? for she is worthy of your most 
sweet womanly qualities which will make} devoted love. Who knows this so well as 
your home nest a little paradise, Luigi, and | | her mother, to whom in my desolation she has 
mind that I claim the right to give her away.” | been the very angel of hope? She loves you, 

The young bridegroom elect thanked the} my son—for you are that now—and what I 
baronet with the warmth of an Italian, for| pray of you is that you keep sorrow as far 
his praises of the young girl he so loved ; from my Mildred as you can; but should it 
and although to English ideas in general come, why, then make it less by the tender- 
his cordial embrace of the baronet would | ness with which you wipe her tears away.” 
have seemed perhaps too much, Sir Algernon! And Luigi, looking into the shy eyes of 
perfectly understood it. the girl who crept so close to him, because 

When they entered the sa/one, Mrs. Temple | then he could not so well see her, promised 
and the Contessa were just welcoming Beatrix | to shield her, even with his life, from every 
and Felicita, who had looked in to know if| trouble. 

Mildred was not well, as they had not met| Felicita and Beatrix now came in to 
her at the house of their singing-master, | caress their new sister, as they called her. 
whither the young girls had been accustomed | “ Tis all so nice,” said Beatrix, ‘to have a 
to go in company, attended byamaid. The| wedding; and besides, we shall have you 
fact was that Mildred had forgotten all always with us, for poor papa’s family, as 
about it. you know, is Venetian, and even if he had been 

Luigi, after sending his sisters to look for) alive, you would have lived with us in a suite 
Mildred, came and sat down by Mrs. Temple, | of apartments which belong of right to the 
but seemed too embarrassed to speak. | eldest son.’ 

“Do not be afraid to speak,” said Sir] “T have read of that beautiful custom— 
Algernon, coming to Luigi’s rescue; “ tell| quite patriarchal—which unites the family 
our kind friend what you have to ask her.” | under one roof, and I admire it greatly,” 

Luigi only wanted this beginning to 20 | remarked Mildred, as the three girls walked 
forward, for he in a few manly, straight-) away together. 
forward words told Mrs. Temple the pur-| “And so do I,” answered Felicita; “ for 
pose of his visit. that and many other good, virtuous customs 

The baronet, entering fully into the feel-| the Venetians were admired by the Southern 
ings of the young people, went out to fetch| Italians. In the last century the bringing 





Mildred; but he had not farther to go than 
the corridor, where she was half hiding her- 
self, longing to be fetched into the room, yet 
wanting courage to enter even with Sir 
Algernon. 

But, step by step almost, he took her to 
her mamma, by whom she sat down, en- 








home of a bride was quite a grand affair. 
After it had been made known to the re- 
latives of both families, and all preliminaries 
were settled, the sfosa elect was conducted by 
her mother, or nearest female friend, to the 
Piazza St. Marco. Arrived there, she was 
met by her chosen female friends, each of 
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whom, after saluting her on both cheeks, 
presented her with a bouquet, or a posy, in 
the same oid-fashioned dialect, saying, ‘ Pace 
sia conte ele tua prediletto’ (‘ Peace be with 
thee and thy well-beloved ’), after which the 
bride retired to her home.” 

*“ Ah!” said Beatrix, “you have not told 
the best, or to some that which was the worst 
part of the ceremony.” 

The young girls had strolled into the other 
room in their conversation, and the evening 
being calm and beautiful, they went out on to 
the piazza to see the moon rise, and to hear 
what Beatrix had further to tell them about 
the Venetian customs of marriage. 

“You were going to tell us that which 
Felicita had forgotten,” said Minna Graham, 
who had joined them that she might tell Mil- 
dred how glad she was she was so happy,—for 
she truly loved her young niece, who on her 
part had always felt for aunt Minna an affec- 
tion at once true and second only to that 
which she felt for her mamma and twin sister. 

Beatrix proceeded to tell them what her 
sister had forgotten. 

“A few days before that fixed for the 
wedding, the bridegroom elect calls all his 
gentlemen friends whom he wishes to visit 
him after his marriage to meet him at his 
house on a certain hour, for the purpose of 
being presented to his sfosa. A large room 
in the palazzo has beer fitted up for the 
occasion, decorated with flowers, &c., &c. 
On one side of the room are placed the 
guests ; on the other, or rather towards the 
middle of the room, are two damask /auteui/s, 
before one of which is a stool covered with 
white. 

“You must suppose that the guests have 
arrived,” continued Beatrix, “and are all 
seated, when the sfoso enters the room and 
cordially greets them. A most decorous 
silence prevails, which is suddenly broken by 
the soft ringing of a bell. The door is opened 
by an attendant servant, and the sfosa enters 
magnificently dressed, attended by her mother 
or—if she unfortunately has none—her near- 
est friend or relative. Her bridegroom elect 
receives her from her friend’s hand, who then 
retires to a distant part of the room, and he 
leads her with all loving courtesy to the seat 
prepared for her.” 

“Get on, Be,” said Felicita, “ what a prose 
you are! Luigi will be here soon, you know, 
and then he will carry Mildred off from us, 
and she won’t hear the last of it.” 

Thus hurried, Beatrix soon resumed her 
description. 

“Let me see; I had just placed the bride 








in her chair, but I have not yet told you the 
most conspicuous part of her ornaments, 
which was a slender gold cord attached to 
her wrist, which hangs in a long loop. After 
the bridegroom elect has saluted his bride he 
invites her to rise, and, leading her by the 
cord, presents her in due form, by name as 
his future wife, to each gentleman separately, 
the entire company standing during the pre- 
sentation. When this ceremony is finished 
the sfoso leads his sfosa again to her seat. 
He then kneels on the white footstool and 
respectfully kisses her hand. The lady by 
whom she was brought into the room then 
advances, and receiving her from her bride- 
groom, the bride curtseys to the guests, who 
salute her in return, and leaves them to be 
entertained with chambelli and wine. And 
thus ends the ceremony of introduction.” 

“‘T am very glad it is not the custom now,” 
said Mildred, “for I am sure——” 

“‘ What are you sure of, my Mildred ?” said 
Luigi, who had entered the piazza without 
being heard. “Sure we shall be very 
happy ?” 

The answer is not on record, but doubtless 
it was very satisfactory. 

One by one the girls sought the salone, 
leaving Luigi and Mildred to the happiness 
of forming their future plans. 

* s * . # 

The absence from England of Mr. Atkins, 
Mrs. Temple’s solicitor, who was in Sweden 
on business connected with a client, and also 
Captain ——, who was very seldom at 
home, had put off the settlement of the ter- 
rible question relative to Dora’s removal 
from priestly rule for some time. Two 
months had passed in vain endeavours by 
one and the other to recall the unhappy girl 
to a sense of her misconduct in leaving all 
who were dear to her for the empty cere- 
monies of her new faith, without effect. 

Mrs. Temple at last yielded to Mildred’s. 
entreaties that she might visit her sister, the 
poor girl thinking that the same feeling which 
overpowered her so entirely with love for her 
twin sister, when only near her might possibly 
act also upon Dora. 

Accordingly, on the next visiting-day at 
the monastery, Mildred, accompanied by the 
Contessa Pagonotto and Luigi, who insisted 
upon going with her, presented herself at 
the Orsolini, and after waiting, as usual, until 
the other visitors had departed, they were in- 
vited to the reception parlour, Luigi of course 
remaining in the court. 

The abbess was perfectly astonished at 
seeing the contessa with Mildred, and ex- 
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pressed as much ; but the young girl was too 
anxious to behold her sister to permit any- 
thing to add minutes to her cruel suspense. 

Since her engagement Mildred had gained 
more self-possession, and in consequence 
more dignity of manner, which was infinitely 
becoming to her, especially in the present in- 
stance. After a few seconds she advanced 
to the abbess, and wishing her “ Bon giorno,” 
said that she wished to see her twin sister, 
the Signora Dora Temple. 

The abbess looked at the pretty slender 
figure, Who spoke in such a tone of quiet com- 
mand, and seeing that it was the twin sister 
of the English girl who had been consigned 
to her special care by Padre Francesco and 


|is impossible to conjecture, had not the sharp 
voice of the abbess called Dora to what she 
called the ‘remembrance of her duty.” 

“Sister Dora! Iam astonished at you 

The poor girl, thus recalled to herself and 
her position, looked her twin sister full in the 
face, and with a smile, whose sweetness made 
her appear almost angelic, she cried, “ Mil- 
dred, darling sister, let me lie thus in your 
arms, as I used to do, and for one moment 
kiss you with this last kiss ; then, dearest and 
best, then you must think of me as one dead, 
}and pray for me and love me always.” 

Dora then turned to the abbess, and with 
a sweet humility, very touching to see, said, 
“You will forgive me, will you not, Madre 


1» 








Don Antonio, she was seized with a kind of| Abbadessa? and please not to tell the Padre 


panic as to what she ought or ought not 
to do. 

Neither Mildred nor the contessa had 
taken seats; both were too anxious to sit, 
but the abbess kept her chair, taking no steps 
to send for Dora until Mildred again repeated 
her wish for her sister’s presence. 


The abbess then slowly rose, and trembling | 


at what Padre Francesco would say, she told 
an old nun who was knitting by a window in 
the corridor to tell Sister Monica to bring 
the Sister Dora to the reception parlour. 

Mildred now began to feel the approach 
of her twin sister, and the effect was most 
singular upon her; and as Dora came nearer 
the poor girl’s agitation could hardly be 
controlled. 

She stood with clasped hands—listening, 


| Francesco. It is the last time I shall so 


| offend, you know.” 

| Mildred was like an enchanted girl; her 
| happiness was so complete. To have her 
| sister there in her arms, of her own accord, 
/was more, infinitely more than she even 
| thought of, much less hoped for ! 

Bunt the awakening from her blissful state 
| was truly pitiable ! 

| The abbess’s voice again called Dora to 
| herself, this time reminding her that the visit- 
| ing-hour was nearly past. 

| Upon this last intimation of the hard- 
| hearted woman Dora lifted her head from 
| Mildred’s bosom, who had _ never spoken but 
|two or three words during the few minutes 
| they had been together. 

| Indeed, Mildred appeared to be in a state 








listening for every footfall; she scarcely | of perfect happiness when her sister embraced 
breathed, but heavy sobs came from her dry} her with so much effusion. She did not even 
throat ; and she tried to say her sister’s name, | care to speak much ; she only murmured a few 
but could not form the words—her whole} loving words, laid her flushed cheek against 
heart seemed to be waiting for a part of | Dora’s pale one, and in all the quiet expres- 
herself which was wanting. sion of her dear love for her twin sister, 
And Dora, too, the effect upon her when she | Mildred appeared for the time in a charmed 
knew that her sister was waiting her presence | existence. : 
was marvellous; she seemed transformed; The abbess seemed now to have quite lost 
again to her proper state, that of a human|her patience, for her sharp voice at last 
being—no longer a statue! | reached the two girls, one of whom at least 
“Compose yourself, dear Mildred,” said | felt how precious those moments were ; and 
the Contessa, taking her clay-cold hand ;| Dora, with an almost spasmodic movement, 
“your sister is coming, and you will frighten | released herself from Mildred’s embrace, each 
her if you look so.” | awakening to the fact that they must now 
“T see her, although you don’t,” replied | part. F 
Mildred ; but at that moment Dora appeared} After a pause, in which Dora seemed to 
on the threshold, and in the next, with a glad | expect that Mildred would speak, and Mil- 
cry from her, the long parted sisters were in| dred hoped, trusted, and prayed that Dora 














each other’s arms. 
Nature was for the time stronger than aught 
else beside ; it was as though each had met 


|would say something, at least send some 
| loving words to her mother, for all hope of 
anything else left her when she saw that her 





the other’s missing part, and were united. | sister had now changed, as if by magic, from 


How long they would have remained so it 





the loving girl to the bigoted Roman Catho- 
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lic novice, without the least appearance of 
being moved by human affections. The mis- 
guided girl was indeed again under the spell 
of the priest, her confessor, whose voice was 
to her, as he impiously told her, as the voice 
of God! What wonder then that, weakly 
believing this fable, when Padre Francesco 
commanded Sister Dora obeyed ? 

Mildred saw this change, and it rang the 
knell of hope in her heart; yet she made 
a brave attempt to move her sister, and 


you some day—you will have a new brother 
soon. He is ready to love you and to be a 
real true brother to you, because he—he loves 
me, and I shall soon be his honoured wife, 


Dora. Oh, come home, my sister! this is 
not home. Come and help me to cheer our 
mother!” 


Dora was evidently touched at the deep 
affection shown by Mildred, as well as at her 
revelation, but she was not to be moved. 
Something still stronger was wanted to re- 








approaching her she said, “ Dora, my sister, 
am I to tell our mother that she has but one | 
child? that you do not love her? that you | 
have no wish for her care? Speak, I pray | 
you ; do not permit any one to influence you | 
on so solemn a question as this!” and | 
Mildred placed herself between her sister and | 
the abbess, to prevent any look or sign of| 
intimidation from that astute lady to Dora, 
who every now and again lifted her eyes fur- 
tively, as though under a spell, to her face. | 

But Mildred’s precaution was useless, for | 
Dora had already seen the face of Padre | 
Francesco, peering at her through the window | 
beyond where she stood. 

“ Do you persist in refusing to come to the | 
home you have deserted? We are all ready ; 
to forgive you, dear Dora.” 

“TI do, I must persist,” replied Dora, who 
was again under the dominion of fear—and 
who shall say what else ? 

Mildred’s firmness of manner, but not her 
purpose, gave way ; she was scarcely able to 
support her agitation, but she made the 
effort, knowing that if she could but succeed 
in making an impression on Dora’s feelings 
at the present time, so that she would reflect | 
on that which she had done and was doing, 
she would have gained something; so she | 
determined to call up her energies—her love 
was always present—for a last effort, although 
she felt her heart sink at the trial. 

The abbess’s quick eye saw what wascoming, 
and she rose to approach Dora; but Mildred 
was now entirely roused, and putting her 
hand on the abbess’s arm gently but firmly, 
she bade her “stand back.” 

Throwing herself on her knees before her 
sister, she took her hands, and with gentle, 
loving words besought her, for their love’s 
sake, not to leave those who loved her so 
well for those who sought to ruin her, body 
and soul! 

“Think, my own dear sister, how happy 
we shall be all together. We are not children 
now, and our mother is ready to help us to 
make life sohappy. And—and, Dora dear, I 
have a new, a dear joy that would come also to 











humanize that young but hard heart. 

“ This scene must cease, Signora Temple. 
The Contessa, your friend, will tell you that 
the time has passed for visitors, and the gates 
will be shut.” 

Mildred was too much taken up with her 
solemn purpose to win her sister to think of 
the duties of home and kindred, to listen to 
the abbess. 

But Dora, who no doubt anticipated some 
trying penance, rose from her seat, and 
seeming to fear her own strength if she looked 
at her sister again, prepared to leave the 
room, saying, “ Farewell, Mildred; next time 
we meet you will perhaps be a wife, and I 
shall have to see you on the other side the 
grille;”” and she was going without once 
looking her sister in the face again. 

So young, and yet she had learned the 
dreadful sign of a Jesuit,—never looking 
those whom they wrong in the eyes ! 

Mildred saw that everything was indeed at 
an end, and even her brave spirit lost hope ; 
and gulping down a great sob which welled 
up unbidden from her loving heart, she said 
her last words of love and entreaty to her 
sister. 

“You have never mentioned our mother’s 
name, Dora! Have you forgotten her? she so 
suffering on account of your sin. I see I must 
leave you unrepentant, but I have one last 
request to make you. You know that I had 
in part fallen into the same sin as you, and I 
prayed, as our mother told me, for light to 
see that which was right. Will not you do 
so too, Dora? Pray to God through Christ 
—not the Virgin, who cannot hear you, 
—pray earnestly to be put in the right 
way, and when the morning light dawns upon 
your soul, and the night of superstition has 
gone away, then send for our mother and 
me.” 

“If that day ever comes I promise you to 
send for our mother ;” and then, after a few 
seconds, “and you, dear Mildred. Fare- 
well!” And without another word or look 
she hurried from the room, forgetting even the 
usual curtsey to the abbess. 
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Little as Dora thought it, that day and that | gilda’s expected arrival, she accepted the 
hour were both at hand! |Contessa Pagonotto’s invitation to pass 4 
The portress, surly as she was at having | few weeks at her villa. No one was sorry. 
her gates kept open so much longer than}; On Mr. Atkins’ arrival Mrs. Temple and 
usual, could not help looking with admiration | Sir Algernon gave him the entire history of 
on Mildred’s beautiful countenance ; and/Dora’s infatuation; nothing was forgotten, 
muttering to herself, “ Z perfettamente come | even the morning flitting from Sta. Catterina 

le nostra novista Inglese, ma sembra essere pui | at Fiesole was told him. 
Jelice, quanto e bella! che capelli/” and the old| But Mr. Atkins was not astonished, he was 
woman turned the key upon her retreating | only surprised at Mrs. Temple having been 
visitors, but watching them as they entered | able to find the whereabouts of her daughter; 
the carriage. | he was quite sure that nothing but the fear of 
“ Now, my Mildred,” said Luigi Paganotto, | the English ambassador’s interference would 
“T must entreat of you to endeavour to feel | have induced her captors to allow Dora to be 
that you have done all that you can do|seen. 
to bring your sister to her right senses, and; “A circumstance has lately come under my 
as I see, my poor girl, by your swollen eyes, own knowledge,” said Mr. Atkins; “ indeed, 
unsuccessfully. Will you, then, promise me | the father of the young people of whom I am 
to think of me now just a little? for to-morrow, | going to speak is one of my most esteemed 
or say in a few days, I shall want you to| friends. Business called Colonel B—— to 
think very much of the arrangements for our | this beautiful country, and I happened to be 
future happiness.” at his house the night before his departure. 
“ All—everything that you ask of me you, It was midsummer, and his two daughters 
know it is my greatest happiness to do, if| were home from school ; his eldest daughter, 
possible. But you would not wish me——” | who had the most perfect love for her father 
and here she stopped, and turning to the/I ever witnessed, kept his house. Colonel 
Contessa she told her that she could not leave | B was an affectionate father, and that 
her mamma until the affair respecting Dora/ night after all was settled he warmly con- 
was finished, and some arrangements entered |fided his two young daughters to their 
into as to her fortune. | sister’s care, and she accepted the trust with 
“ Luigi would not wish, I am sure, Mildred ; | all the intention of doing her duty, and she 
but you know that your mamma can take her | did it ; for who can arm themselves against 








| away this very day if she wished it. But/treachery and deceit? Among Colonel 








Dora herself will not yield; so that if she} B——’s friends were two ladies of high 
were brought home to-morrow she would position, one a distant relation, both Roman 
return to them the next day.”’ Catholics, who were in the habit of visiting 

“ But I am pretty sure your poor mother’s the young people frequently ; and as their 
anxieties will at any rate be lessened now,” | fatherwas away, Gertrude, the eldest daughter, 
said Luigi ; “ for whilst waiting for you I drove | did not think it any great stretch of friendship 
back to the poste and found these two letters. | when Lady H—— invited the two young girls 
One, I see, is from England, doubtless from | more frequently to her house ; but it was by 
the solicitor, and the other from Sorrento.” | chance that Gertrude found out that their 

“From dear Ermenegilda. I knew that| religious principles were being perverted. 


mamma had written two letters—the second|One morning——but perhaps I tire your 
to tell her about you and me ” (the latter words | patience, Mrs. Temple?” _ 
being said almost in a whisper). | Being assured that they wished to hear the 


As Luigi had thought, the letter was from | finale of the story, Mr. Atkins continued :— 
Mr. Atkins, announcing his arrival at Florence} “QOne morning Gertrude made a visit to 
soon after his letter; and that of Ermene-| Lady H——, to give her a message conveyed 
gilda written in such a spirit of joy at Mrs. | in a letter from her father, and the day being 
Temple’s invitation that her letter contained | a very wet one she could not proceed at once, 
little else than her acceptance of it, naming | as was her custom, to the luncheon-room, but 
the next day but one as that on which she/turned into an anteroom, there to dry her 
might be expected. dress, as it was more wet than she thought. 

The pleasant news was told to Sir Algernon | Whilst standing before the fire, voices in the 
on the next day, when he returned from | next room caught her attention, and her own 
Turin, whither he had been for affairs of | name, and then those of her two sisters were 
business. ‘spoken by Lady H——. ‘ Father Paul was 
When Minna Graham heard of Ermene-'much pleased, he tells me, at the progress 
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Constance has made; and he has promised 
to prepare her for her first communion and 
confession, and Emmeline also. But we must 
be careful that Gertrude does not become 
acquainted with their new connections until 
they are quite fixed, in them.’ Gertrude of 
course heard every word ; she was surprised— 
frightened—everything in one ; and whilst she 
was thinking how she should escape from the 
house Lady H—— entered the room.* She 
saw by Gertrude’s face that she had heard 
all; and as the indignant girl charged Lady 
H with her crime—for crime it was—a 
stormy interview ensued, and Gertrude left 
the house determined to write to her father 
in Italy, which she did the same night, post- 
ing it without delay. When Gertrude met 
her sisters at dinner she observed them 
closely, and was sad to see how well they 
had profited by the lessons they had received ; 
for although they had deceived her grossly, 
and were about to do so in a worse form, 
neither of them showed any uncomfortable 
feeling of conscious guilt. At length, when 
dinner was nearly finished, and Gertrude had 
in vain hoped and waited, thinking that at 
least the younger one, Emmeline, would not be 
able to keep the wicked secret of theirdouble- 
dealing to herself, Gertrude looked at her 
sisters and asked them if they had anything 





if you can, the poor girl's fright and dismay ! 
Her sisters were stolen, for that is the right 
word, carried off she knew not whither.” 

“It is indeed too like the case of my own 
poor child,” said Mrs. Temple; “and if we 
did not really know the truth, we should be 
like many others, unable to believe in such 
atrocity; but I have read accounts in the 
newspapers before my own trouble came to 
me, which for charity’s sake I did not— 
could not believe, until now I know that 
they were but too true, showing what a plague 
spot we have in our midst. But I beg your 
pardon for interrupting you ; I hope Colonel 
B ’s daughter found her sisters ?” 

“She behaved as a true sister and a 
heroine. By some means—I think by a 
truant—she found where they had been 
carried to, and took such decided measures ; 
forthe poorgirl—Gertrude, I mean—positively 
sat in a cab outside the door of the building 
in which her sisters were confined during the 
entire night, lest they should be spirited 
away.” 

“ Bravo, Gertrude !” cried Sir Algernon. 

“In the early morning—by means of the 
proper authorities—she got possession of her 
young sisters, to her infinite relief, but one 
of them who was very fond of sights and 
grandeur, and thought more of show and 











to tell her, hoping thus to make them speak ; | 


finery and noise than the simple forms of 





but both of them rather uneasily said, ‘ No,’ | true religion, was entirely gained over to the 
theyhad not. ‘ How long is it,’ said Gertrude, | Practices of Popery, to which she adheres 
‘since you have been learning of Father | to this hour; and this ends my story, dear 
Paul to deceive the sister papa left as your | friends, and I thank you for your patience 
guardian? Answer me.’ But both girls held | im listening to me.” 

down their heads and said nothing. In| “ Thank you for telling us; and now let 
vain Gertrude asked them relative to Lady | ™e¢ have the benefit of your wisdom, dear 
H ’s secret teaching, and her priestly | 5! regarding the line of conduct to be ob- 
help; neither would answer a word, for thus | Setved about my Dora.” 

they had been instructed by their Jesuit} “Now that I am aware of everything 
teachers. But you will scarcely credit the | Which has happened, will you kindly permit 
dénouement of this abominable story, of what|™¢€ to sleep upon it, as we say, or rather 
two women of high social position could be | take this evening to think over and arrange 
guilty. Gertrude did all in her power to up-| ™Y plan, which I shall hope to submit to you 
root the evil seed of Popery, and to put her}! the morning ?” | 

sisters out of reach of its teachings, going] _ Mrs. Temple very readily accorded to Mr. 
with them for their daily constitutional herself, | Atkins the desired time for thought, knowing 
and also accompanying them to the different | that he would bring all his experience and 
masters at whose houses they took lessons. | wisdom to bear on the subject—and that was 
But it was not enough. o|not a little. And as it was now late they all 


J f Going one morning | °° . . 
into their bed-room, about two months after| retired. The next day Ermenegilda was to 
arrive, and this little excitement was good 


she heard the conversation in Lady H——’s | : 
drawing-room, she found the beds empty, and | for both Mrs. Temple and Mildred. To Sir 
her sisters gone! Judge then, my dear lady, Algernon her arrival would be a real joy. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE TWO BRIDES, 


“ Mitprep darling! I am here,” cried a 
i joyful voice, as a light step ran along the 








* This is no fabricated story ; all the incidents are 
perfectly true, the family being esteemed friends of 
the author. 
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piazza ; Ermenegilda, with a sweet happy faces | allowed her to tell Sir Algernon—if he wished 
came running into the room where Mrs-| still to keep her to her promise—that if he 
Temple and her daughter sat at work. | desired to write to her of anything’ which 

My dear child,” said Mrs. Temple, rising} related to her daughter's happiness, she 
and taking the young girl in her arms, and | promised not to be displeased. 
affectionately kissing her, “I amvery gladto} Ermenegilda had evidently suffered much 
see you again; and here is Mildred, who is} from the tyranny of her aunt, the Marchesa, 
also waiting to welcome you, dear.” ; during her separation from Sir Algernon. 

Ermenegilda was in a perfect furore of con-| The bigotry and furore of the ancient lady 
tentment at being again with her friends.| had been aroused toa fearful extent when 
She was like a child let loose from school,;the whisper reached her that an English 
which showed how she had been suffering; milor wished to make her niece his wife. 
from the tryanny of her aunt. She left Rome, and travelled to Sorrento 

“* My dear Ermenegilda ” said Mrs. Temple, | quicker than ever she did before, and exer- 
“did you not meet Sir Algernon? he left in| cising her usual despotic authority, carried 
the brougham in good time.” Ermenegilda off, as she used when a child, 

Ermenegilda answered, with a happy, con-| to her villa at Frascati, where she so sur- 
scious blush, that she had met the baronet, | rounded the poor girl with high priests of her 
who was now, she believed, gone to his hotel | own faith, that she became dazed with their 
until dinner-time. warnings and predictions — especially with 

“And now I wish my little Mildred all} her present better and more healthy senti- 
joy and happiness, and tell her how surprised | ments. Ermenegilda really felt that she was 
and delighted I was to hear the news. | becoming ill, and at last insisted on returning 
When are you going to introduce me to Mr. | to her mamma, and after many denunciations 
Sposo ?” ‘of all heretics—and that one in particular 

“ Luigi Pagonotto with his sisters and the | —she was permitted to return to Sorrento. 
Contessa are coming to dinner this evening,! The barronessa had, in her child’s absence, 
for the purpose of being made known to you, | become awarethat the Marchesa had thought 
but they have met you at the Principessa/ fit to keep back the letters that arrived from 
Dembriske’s, in Rome, at a reception, on her} Sir Algernon—not more than two in number, 
son’s return from his travels.” and keep back the one which Ermenegilda 

“ Non mi recordo,” said Ermenegilda, “ but | had sent to the baronet; the narrow-minded 
perhaps I may remember them when I have} woman had left them forgotten in a corner of 
the pleasure of seeing them. And now,| her toilet-table drawer! and here they were 
Mildred dear, shall we go and dress ? I did | found by the barronessa. 
not bring Giovanna with me, for I thought; She could now account for her daughter’s 
you were pretty full, and it might not be con-| melancholy during her aunt’s stay at Sorrento. 
venient.” |She was aware of the promise given and 

“ We can help each other,” said Mildred ;| received by Sir Algernon and Ermenegilda, 
and arm in arm the young girls went to their) as also the conditions relative to their reli- 
rooms. | gious convictions. 

At the appointed hour, Luigi, with his} Long and serious had been the conversa- 
mother and sisters, arrived at Mrs. Temple’s,| tion between the mother and daughter; 
the baronet coming soon after. perfectly loving and confidential also. Each 

Mildred and Ermenegilda were sitting to-| trusted the other, as—in so sacred a relation- 
gether, when Luigi came up to her to claim) ship, if the heart of the child is loving and the 
the promised introduction, and it was with a| parent not severe, but—in a word—mother- 
very charming embarrassment, that Mildred} like it should be. The great good sense 
asked permission to make the Signora| and motherly feeling of the barronessa ena- 
Montecchi known to the Signora Conte) bled her to look with unjaundiced eyes at 
Pagonotto, after which the other intro-| her daughter’s reasonings, and in ceding to 
ductions were made, and all became quite at} Ermenegilda’s convictions, and her right to 
their ease. | judge for herself on so important a subject 

Dinner passed of quickly, and during the/as religion, she became so wavering in her 
evening Ermenegilda told Mrs. Temple that} own mind as to tell Ermenegilda that she 
all the clouds which threatened the horizon | must re-learn her Catechism. As to Ermene- 
of their love had passed away in an explana-| gilda, the open page of deceit and fable 
tion they had had during the drive from the| which had been laid bare to her in the 
railway station, and that her mamma had/ machinations ofsuch menas Padre Francesco 
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and his coadjutors, had entirely convinced 
her of their unworthiness ; and if the Romish 
Church required to be propped up with such 
a strong pole of ceremonial deceit, and up- 
held by false and unfaithful stewards, why, 
then that church was not the one built up in 
the beauty of holiness by Paul, preached in 
by the faithful young Timothy, and suffered 
for by the first blessed martyr, Stephen, till 
the last in our own day, poor murdered 
Murphy ! 

So Ermenegilda and Sir Algernon were of 
one love — one faith,* and henceforward 
would worship God in the same belief, that 


her home ; that by no word or action would 
anyone ever remind her of her past weakness ; 
everything would be forgiven,—everything be 
forgotten, “Take time to consider your 
mother’s prayer,’’ ran the last part of the 
letter, “ my own dear child ; do not leave me 
desolate, for I have only half my life if I 
have only the half of my children. Hear 
me, my Dora ; let my voice speak to your 
heart ; listen to it, my child ; and run back to 
your mother’s outstretched arms, as you were 
used to do when learning to walk alone; for 
those arms are still held out to receive you. 
Pray to God for direction, and remember and 





true religion does not consist in putting aside | love thy mother.” 


Holy Scripture, but in finding in its open 


To the abbess Mrs. Temple wrete as 


pages the guide for a gentle and holy life, | follows :— 


free from false doctrine, heresy, or schism. 
Sir Algernon wrote to the barronessa a | 
straightforward, manly letter, asking her to | 


accept him as her son-in-law ; and as he} 


“The Hon. Mrs. Temple to la Madre 
Abbadessa Claudia, Monasterio dei Orsolini, 
al Bellosguardo. 

“ Madama,—A letterhas been sent by me 





wished his marriage not to be delayed, he|to my daughter, Miss Dora Temple, at pre- 
proposed that he should be permitted to make |sent in your monastery of the Orsolini, at 
her acquaintance by passing with his bride ; Bellosguardo. 
the latter part of the honeymoon at her villa. | “Tt is my special request, and if needs be 
The strong good sense of Mr. Atkins had | special command, that no other eye but her 
taken, almost at a glance, all the difficulties | own reads that letter, for the reason that as 
to be met in arranging the affair of Dora’s| it concerns wholly and solely herself and her 
abduction and residence in a foreign mon-| interests it can have nothing to do with others. 
astery. The servant who brings the two letters to 
True, they could, as she was a minor,|the monastery has strict orders to present 
insist on her leaving the monastery, but her/ this one to yourself, and that for my daughter 
heart was set on remaining, because she had | into her own hands,—none other. I further 
been taught that her salvation depended upon | convey to you my request that my daughter 
her obeying the church and her confessor as{ be not interfered with in that which she has 
God. The different arts which had been|to consider during the present week ; that 
practised for her special behoof, as seen in|she be left alone for self-examination and 
the foregoing pages, had so struck her ima-| communion with her God, and that she dis- 
gination as to make her like wax in the hands | continue the idolatrous act called confession 
of her teachers ; therefore Mr. Atkins, after) during the aforesaid time.—I am, Madama,” 


























mature deliberation and long and serious| 
talks with Mrs. Temple and Sir Algernon, | 
had come to the conclusion that it was better 
to obtain from Dora herself what were her 
wishes as to her future life. Mrs. Temple’s 
co-guardian had written to Mr. Atkins, saying 
that whatever he and their mamma thought 
best in ordering the affairs of the co-heiresses 
of the late Col. Temple he should perfectly 
agree with. 

Thus armed, a letter was written to Dora by 
Mrs. Temple, and signed by Mr. Atkins, also 
requesting her to give her reasons for wishing 
to continue a stranger in her mother’s house, 
—it was no use to enter into the fact of the 
abduction with her ; also to state her wishes 
as to her future,—whether it was really her 
intention to take the veil. In conclusion, 
she was earnestly entreated to come back to 








&c., &c. 

To which letter Mr. Atkins added these 
few words :—“ Hearing that you have in the 
monastery of the Orsolini, at Bellosguardo, 
near Florence, the young lady who in the 
month of ——, 1859, was abducted from her 
home in —— Street, May Fair, London, 
Miss Dora Temple, I beg to warn you that 
she is still a minor ; she has no power over 
the property she will possess as co-heiress 
with her twin sister, Miss Mildred Temple, 
until the age of twenty-one years, unless 
sanctioned by her mother and myself, as 
acting for the young ladies’ other guardian. 
By these you will see that all promises she 
may make, or compacts on paper written 
or signed by her, will be utterly null and 
void.—-JAMES ATKINS.” 

To the steady Abbott the two letters were 
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consigned, Mrs. Temple well knowing that{would not until I had put Dora into your 
she would execute the orders given her to|arms ; but although I did my best whilst I 
the very minutest particular—which she did, | was with you, as she has been found, I can do 
returning with her honest old face all aflame |no more. I am so sorry—so very sorry!” 
with indignation at the way in which the old} “That which you did not do, dear girl, has 
portress had behaved to her, calling her| been the cause of our friendship ; for you did 
heretic, for she understood enough of Italian | not take my children from me, which another 
to know what she said. | with a less pure heart and honest intentions 
This week of waiting for Dora’s decision | might have done ; but Padre Francesco took 
was a time ofall times trying to Mrs. Temple. | one.” 
She had no hope that her daughter would | Ermenegilda burst into a fit of weeping ; 
relent and come to her senses of herself, but | and, impetuous Italian as she was, not to be 
her constant prayers told how she trusted in| judged by the colder natures, she knelt by 
a higher power to soften the perverted heart | Mrs. Temple, and thanked and thanked her 
of her child. |for the words she said, telling her that 
A reat many interests were working to-|she had made a dark corner of her heart 
wards fruition at that time. Luigi Pagonotto| light ; for that in the midst of her love and 
pleaded for an early day on which to call | joy how often the thought intruded that Mrs. 
Mildred his wife, his country. home on a} Temple thought her guilty! 
spur of the Cottian Alps having long wanted| Mrs. Temple raised the sensitive girl, and 
the hand of the master to guide his servants | kissing her, bade her dry her eyes, or her 
aright, and hewould not go there until he took | Algernon would scold her. 
his bride. Sir Algernon had also proposed} ‘The next day Dora’s answer to her mamma’s 
that, as he had asked the baronessa’s consent | letter came; and they who read it could 
for Ermenegilda to become his fellow-helper | scarcely believe that so young a girl could 
and comforter early in June, the wedding} have written so cruel a letter. And they 
should take place on the same day ; but this} thought rightly—but we must not anticipate. 
question required the consent of the bride’s| Dora wrote, coldly thanking her mamma 
elect. | for her offer of forgiveness, but persisting in 
So Mildred deferred to Ermenegilda, and | remaining in the convent ; and assuring them 
Ermenegilda to Mildred. | that it was useless to put any obstacles in the 
The girls were sitting with Mrs. Temple | way, for that when she was duly prepared she 
one afternoon during the week spoken of, | intended to take the nun’s veil. 
when she asked them if they had made up| Mrs. Temple was inconsolable. Mr. Atkins, 
their minds to be married on the same day.|who had known her for many years, and 
“You know, my dears, as I have given you| respected as much as he admired her true 
my consent for Luigi to take Mildred as his} womanly qualities, after some few minutes of 
wife, and there is nothing to prevent the|thought turned to Mrs. Temple, with a 
marriage after the affair of my unhappy child{| beaming smile of hope and encouragement, 
is settled, I think that as soon as the preli-| saying, “All is not yet lost, dear friend. I 
minaries are settled it will be wise to fix the| have thought of something by which we may 
day. | gain time, and that will be a great purpose 
“TI do not approve of long courtships,”’ | obtained ; for who knows, in the mysterious 
continued Mrs. Temple; “and as I have| providence of God, to what it may lead? 
every confidence in Luigi, every trust that} Ah, who? : 
he will be in deed and in truth a husband| It was therefore proposed by Mr. Atkins 
who will look on Mildred’s faults with tender-| that Ermenegilda should go to the Orsolini 
ness, and her virtues with love and respect,—| on the next visitors’ day ; and as her name, 
in short, he will love her too well to seek per- | being the same as her aunt’s, would gain her 
fection, but will be ready to see in her a| admittance into any monastery in Florence 
simple-minded, true-hearted girl, whose faults| or Rome, she should request to see Dora 
are a part of her virtues, because they are the | alone, or at any rate where she could con- 
result of over-affection.” iverse with her without restraint—a difficult 
Mildred kissed her mamma for answer,|favour to obtain, but which Ermenegilda 
drawing closer to her, as was her manner| promised to do, and propose to Dora the 
when she praised or caressed her. | following conditions :— 
“You remember what I told Algernon,”| First, that she should promise to take no 
said Ermenegilda, “when he first asked me | further steps in fixing her fate for twelve 
to be his wife, dear Mrs. Temple,—that I | months. 
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That during that time one or other of her 
family should visit her each month, to assure 
themselves of her health and well-being. 

That judging from what Mrs. Temple had 
seen of the gentle mother superior at Sta. 
Maria del Monte, she should prefer that 
Dora returned to that monastery, and to the 
care of its head. 

Ermenegilda gladly undertook the mission, 
presenting herself on the next visitors’ day ; 
but she was at first rather cast down at the 
coldness with which Dora received her. 
Ermenegilda, however, remembered that the 
poor girl believed that she had refused to go 
with her to Sta. Maria del Monte, and no 
longer wondering at Dora’s freezing manner, 
she soon put it on one side by exposing Padre 
Francesco’s perfidy and falsehood. 

Both the sisters knew how perfectly truth- 
ful Ermenegilda was; and when she told 
Dora her distress and grief at finding that 
the padre had taken her away from Rome, 
because he had found by her letter to the 
baronessa that she had quite understood his 
plot, Dora implicitly believed her. 

Our greatest troubles sometimes prove our 
greatest blessings in the after time ; for much 
as Dora suffered at the fancied desertion of 
Ermenegilda, or Mabella, as she then thought, 
it sowed good seed, as the explanation of 
the padre’s perfidy brought the first doubt to 
Dora that the voice of her confessor was the 
voice of God to her. 

Poor blinded girl! was there a ray of light 
breaking through the darkness at last? Per- 
haps Ermenegilda’s mission was eminently 
successful. 

The thought to send her had indeed been 
a happy one on the part of Mr. Atkins ; for 
Ermenegilda not only put before Dora her 
duty, as a daughter, to obey the wishes of her 
mamma in everything save going against her 
conscience, but she also told her, with tears 
of real feeling, how her desertion had been 
the cause of a long and dangerous illness to 
her mamma. 

“ Think, my dear girl, what would have 
been your suffering if she had died, killed by 
your conduct—nay, by your own hand, as 
truly as if you had given her a deadly drug! 
Oh, Dora, pray, my dear girl, to be directed 
aright. Your mamma has never quite 
recovered that illness, and she is again 
suffering much at your wish to leave her.” 

“Do not torture me any more, Ermene- 
gilda—pray don’t. You cannot know how 
much I, too, have and do suffer. But you 
will tell mamma that I will do as she wishes, 





for I shall be pleased to go back to Sta. 
Maria. The mother superior was so kind to 
me, that I am sure I shall be happier there.” 

“Then you are not happy, Dora, after 
all?” 

Dora hung her head. “ But I shall be,” 
she replied. 

The only time when the poor unhappy girl 
seemed really to suffer for her sin was when, 
with much embarrassment, Ermenegilda told 
her of the approaching marriage of Mildred 
and herself. 

“ All happy but me!” sighed Dora. “ But 
I am very glad for you, Ermenegilda. And 
tell my dear Mildred—tell her—oh, my 
sister — my sister!” And Dora, saying 
abruptly that she could not bear any more, 
wished Ermenegilda good morning, and left 
the room. 

The abbess now stepped forward, and to 
her Ermenegilda told the promise Dora had 
made, and her wish to return to Sta. Maria 
del Monte ; requiring the abbess to give her 
word to hold sacred as her own the promise 
Dora had given to her mother through 
herself. 

“T promise,” said the abbess, touching the 
crucifix she wore. 

And Ermenegilda, delighted that she should 
be able to carry home some comfort to Mrs. 
Temple, wished her good morning, and took 
her leave. 

Mrs. Temple was warm in her thanks to 
Ermenegilda for the manner in which she 
had managed so difficult a business—how 
difficult she had no idea; for Ermenegilda, 
or Gilda, as they now called her for short- 
ness, did not inform them that she had told 
Dora that her mamma could have taken her 
away by law if she had pleased, she being 
under age,—or to the abbess that if every- 
thing did not happen as Mrs. Temple wished, 
her solicitor, who was in Florence, had 
left England with the purpose of applying to 
the English ambassador. But all this she 
had done. 

The relief was very great to Mrs. Temple, 
to think that either herself or one of her 
family would be able to see her daughter every 
month during the year of her probation ; and 
as she wished it, Mr. Atkins drew up a docu- 
ment, stating the arrangements made, and the 
promise of the abbess to hold to them; 
telling her she might, if she thought proper, 
show them to Padre Francesco and the other 
priests, so that, if she should be inclined to 
forget her promise, this paper would remind 
her of it. 
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WALKS AND TALKS WITH THE ENGLISH 


PEASA 
PART VILI.—IN 


WueEN the Emperor Alexander I. avowed 
that if he was not Czar of all the Russias 
he would choose to be an English gentle- 
man, he manifested a true appreciation of 
the best possible conditions of human hap- 
piness to be foundon this globe. For if we 
were to search the earth from one end to the 
other, we could find no lot which presents 
such opportunities for the complete develop- 
ment of every power, and for the full enjoy- 
ment of every one of God’s gifts in nature 
or art, as does that of the English country 
gentleman. And be the reason what it may, 
we must confess that, on the whole, the 
English gentry have not thrown away their 
privileges, but have so used them that they 
now stand before the world a race of men 
and of women worthy to people the magni- 
ficent and charming sphere in which they 
move. 

Such, indeed, is the glamour of that life, 
that a man must have the grace of a Moses 
or the cynicism of a Diogenes to rise above 
it. Its mere surroundings are quite enough 
to entrance most of us. Let us for a mo- 
ment recall in imagination one of those 
stately homes where this gentle life is cul- 
tured and developed. Through broad am- 
brosial aisles of lofty lime, we approach the 
palatial residence, surrounded by its gar- 
dens, its orchards, its streams, and its lakes. 
We enter it, and find the galleries hung 
with the masterpieces of ancient and mo- 
dern art, the library stored with the litera- 
ture of the world, the halls crowded with 
curiosities from every clime, the terraces 
adorned with statues and vases and “ flowers 
of all heavens.” 

We ascend an eminence, and watching 
the fallow deer gently trooping up and down 
the glades, our eyes wander over the great 
belt of forest which skirts the park. Beyond 
it, in the broad expanse of peaceful country, 
lies dozing here and there a hamlet. Among 
the distant trees rises the village church, and 
hard by the parsonage peeps out, its well- 
cared-for garden telling of cultured ease. 
Perchance the golden fields are waving in 
the sunlight and the old gable roofed farm- 
houses stand out in a sort of comfortable 
solitude, surrounded by their stacks and their 
barns. Down in the meadows, by the stream 
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which waters the landscape, cattle are grazing ; 
while afar off, on the uplands which shut in 
the horizon, flocks of sheep feed among the 
shadows. 

And all this we are told belongs to one 
man ! 

How natural to gaze on such a scene, so 
peaceful, so beautiful, so suggestive of all 
kinds of poetical ideas of rural happiness, 
and instinctively to believe it must be the 
best possible condition of existence for all 
who are privileged to live within its borders. 
How natural to exclaim with the American 
Republican, entranced by the potent spell of 
English aristocratic society, “ I never realized 
so forcibly the splendid results of wealth and 
primogeniture.” 

So will it appear to those who dwell within 
the magic walls of the enchanter’s castle. 
Pass beyond the white lodges and get into 
the sunburnt highway. Stop the first labour- 
ing man you meet, enter Azs cottage, listen 
to the housewife’s tale, and then say what 
you think of the splendid results of wealth 
and primogeniture. 

A good example of what I mean is to be 
found in the district which has Blenheim 
Park for its centre and the Marlborough 
estates for its circumference. A park fourteen 
miles round, enclosing an area of 3,000 acres, 
worthy from its antiquity and beauty to be 
compared with Windsor. A regal palace, 
rather than an old grey hall, standing in a 
fairy-land of gardens and streams and foun- 
tains and islands, with picture galleries, whose 
wealth of Rubenses and Titians moved a 
great German art-critic to declare Blenheim 
alone worthy a journey to England. The 
favourite residence of Plantagenet kings, its 
possession is enough to elevate its owner to 
the very top of the social column, even if he 
owed it to modern commerce or to ancient 
rapine. But Blenheim, as every one knows, 
is held by a better title—a nation’s gratitude 
for service done in the cause of European 
liberty. Still more its present owner is one 
who is able to reckon worldly wealth at its 
true value, and to look upon himself as a 
steward of God’s good gifts to men. 

Here then, if anywhere, we ought to find 
the rural system of England producing good 
fruit. 
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Passing rapidly through Woodstock and 
the villages which lie under the Blenheim 
segis, one may see somewhat to please his 
sense of order and beauty. 

Woodstock perhaps has the air of a faded 
gentlewoman, who lives in her past tra- 
ditions, and affects a studied plainness of 
costume ; but the villages, with their white 





desormais la mobile des grandes ameliorations 
civiles.”” And just as the Gospel worked 
the destruction of serfdom and negro slavery, 
so now it is at its door we must mainly lay the 
charge of this agitation by and on behalf of 
the agricultural labourer. Who have mainly. 
built the National schools throughout the 
country, who have opened most of the night 


cottages and pretty porches overgrown with | schools, who have been the most daring ad- 


at first sight to leave little to be desired. 


jasmine and honeysuckle, the small gardens | 
just now blazing with gorgeous hollyhocks, | 
and often well stocked with fruit-trees, seem | 


vocates for better cottages? I say it un- 
hesitatingly, because having watched the 
movement with much interest for a long 
time, I have noticed it as a fact :—the clergy 


But look deeper; talk with the peasantry, | of the Church of England. I know there 
and you will find discontent everywhere. | are instances to the contrary, I know that in 


Not a grumbling, unreasonable discontent, | 
but a deep sense that things are very far from | 


what they should be. 

In his now famous manifesto to his ten-| 
antry the Duke recognises this state of things, | 
and attributes it to agitators and declaimers. | 
No doubt the Union propaganda has done a| 
good deal in producing the present outspoken | 
expression of feeling, but would it have had 
the amount of influence it has had if it had 
not found the soil prepared, the seed sown, | 
and the crop itself ready to be gathered in. 
What the Union chiefly has done, has been to | 
help the general discontent to express itself, | 
and to bring about such a mutual under-| 
standing as should enable it to do so with) 
some hope of removing the causes. 

No one could read Mr. George Culley’s | 
most favourable report of the condition of| 
Oxfordshire labourers, given in the Agricul- | 
tural Commissioners Blue-book of 1869, | 
and suppose for one instant that they could | 
be contented with it, or that they would not 
be more and more discontented as they 
became thoroughly alive to its evils. 

Of course railways, schools, and cheap 
newspapers have all helped in preparing the 
way for this movement. They each and all| 
have let in gleams of light on the bucolic 
mind, and without them the public conscience | 
never could have been enlightened, but the 
power which has aroused it, the power which | 
now guides it, and which can alone bring it| 
to a right solution, is the same power which 
has been at the root of every social amelio- 
ration of this and every other age—I mean 
the Gospel. 

Asa French writer says, referring to the 
fact that the Roman Law cared little for 
natural right and equity, so that it was not 
until Christianity had made itself a power in 
the world, that the slightest movement for 
the emancipation of the masses commenced. 
“Tant ilest vrai que le christianisme etait 





the present agitation the influence of class 
feeling has been too much for many. 

But I contend that the best work, the 
most fearless and persistent utterances on 
behalf of the agricultural labourer have come 
from clergymen. And now that they need 
leaders, men who shall lead them to true 
manhood, and raise them above the abject 
condition of poor clients, glad to hang on the 
skirts of some powerful patron, where do 
they find them? Among the local preachers 
of the Primitive Methodist connexion. And 
who, I would ask these leaders, are the men 
on whose faithfulness they can most securely 
count ? who are the men who are most coura- 
geous, most self-controlled, who give a 
weight and a strength and a purpose to the 
cause, the sure presage of victory ? who, but 
the Christian men among them. Many of 
those for instance who have joined the move- 
ment in Wootten are, I am told “men of 
good character, intelligence, and deep Piety ; 
persons well known in the neighbourhood, 
who would never countenance an agitation 
that employed invective for argument, insult 
for reason, or any kind of language calculated 
to provoke either party.” Peaceable, reli- 
gious, and intelligent men, but, therefore, 
just the very persons to be discontented, nay 
more, to feel a righteous indignation with a 
condition of things such as has been en- 
dured for generations by Oxfordshire la- 
bourers. 

What were the labourers’ wages in the 
Woodstock district lately—that is, before the 
Union movement commenced? Ten shil- 
lings a week! At harvest time, with the 
help of his wife and children, he could make 
four or five times as much, but it only lasted 
two or three weeks, and he had to work from 
early dawn to sunset. 

Mr. Culley in his report gives the following 
statement as made to him by a labourer’s 
wife at Combe, a pretty village close by 
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Blenheim, and where some of the Duke’s 
labourers live. 

“ My husband is a farm labourer; he has 
ten shillings a week if they make all time ; 
sometimes he loses a day or two from wet, 
and they take it off. I can’t say what my 
husband gets in piecework; in harvest, if 
I help him with a little boy, we can cut and 
tie an acre a day, and we got nine shillings 
an acre last harvest ; the crops was light, the 


rabbits had eat so much, you see, sir, or we | 


would have got ten shillings) We had a 
fortnight at this.” 


This appears an average case. Whatever 


the value in piecework, it would not raise | 


the man’s wages much above eleven shillings 
a week. 


many more. Could such a pittance keep 
more than bare life in their bodies ! 


In my late perambulation through this| 
district, in one day I came across the follow- | 


ing cases, showing what is the result of this 
semi-starvation on the constitutions of the 
people. 

Early in the day at Bladon I met with a 
poor distorted creature who had had ery- 
sipelas in his legs for the last thirteen or 
fourteen years, brought on by over-straining 
himself at his work. He had commenced 
labour at nine years of age, and his was 


doubtless an extreme form of a common| 
evil, noted by Dr. Batt, of Witney, in his| 
evidence given in the Government Report :— | 
“Children are employed too young in| 


heavy ploughed land, it tells on them later in 
life ; when they get about fifty they go at the 
knees, and are very much bent.” 

3ut that it became more than mere dis- 


tortion with this poor man was certainly due, | 
as Dr. White of the Woodstock Union says, in 


referring to the fact that farm labourers are 
not so healthy as they should be, “‘ to the low 


wages, which will not allow men with families | 


to procure food in quantity or quality suffi- 
cient to keep up the standard of health, and 


they are therefore more easily affected by | 


outside influences inimical to health.” 


At the next village, Long Handborough, I | 
came up with a man who had a most wretched | 
He had caught a severe cold a year) 


look. 
or two before mowing, and ever since his 
eyes had been so bad that he could not do 
any regular work, but was obliged to live by 


such jobs of porterage as he could pick up at | 


the railway station. 
Late in the day I had a talk with a young 
man who had been a stable boy at Blenheim. 


Night after night he had had to turn out into | 


These people had only two chil- | 
dren, but most labourers, as we know, have | 


the cold damp fog to hold the horses in the 
| carriages waiting for the guests, until his 
| health quite gave way, and he was sent to the 
| Brompton hospital. 

| No onecan walk far along 2 country road 
jor enter a village without meeting those 
| who in its heaviest form have borne tae pri- 
|meval curse. Poor, rheumatic creatures, 
dragging their unwilling limbs over the 
stones, deaf, dark, and dull. Or you enter 
a cottage, and as the good woman talks 
|with you she holds her hand to her side. 
|She has a heart complaint. And yet, she 
has been regularly in the fields, bringing up 
a family at the same time, working some- 
times as many as fourteen hours on a stretch. 
How they do it surpasses my comprehension. 
But all she says is, ‘‘ that she must if they 
would get bread ;” nevertheless she adds, 
“this fieldwork ruins many a woman’s con- 
stitution.” You ask her about the children. 
It is the common tale, the natural result— 
she has lost four out of seven. 

And thus the lives of men, women, and 
children are as really sacrificed now as ever 
they were in old heathen times, not certainly 
to appease some cruel deity, but in order 
that England may produce a _highly-bred 
race of men and women, living a life so per- 
fect in all its conditions of happiness as to 
excite the envy and the admiration of the 
world. For it would seem that our noblemen 
and landed gentry must consider that their 
interests are adverse to this attempt of the 
labourers to improve their condition, or they 
would not, with such rare exceptions, look so 
coldly and so suspiciously on the movement, 
stepping forward in some cases, as the Duke 
of Marlborough has done, to use their power 
to crush it in the bud. For not only does the 
Duke not do what one would conceive it to 
be his duty and pleasure to do, that is take 
care that the labourers on his estates have 
good cottages, but he has, as is well known, 
gone so far as to abdicate his position as their 
landlord and natural protector, in favour of 
their immediate employers, the farmers. 

Much may doubtless be said on the ques- 
tion of cottages being built as farm buildings, 
to be used by the tenant’s own labourers, and 
his alone; but in the Duke’s manifesto, the 
reason avowed for putting both cottages and 
|allotment-grounds into the hands of the 
farmers is the attitude of the labourers in 
forming a Union. Moreover these cottages 
| are mainly in villages, so that the result is to 
place one class of the community directly 
under the control of another. This is still 
more shown in the determination to take 
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away the allotment-grounds, since it proves 
that the Duke considers it unwise to allow 
the labourer to feel, even in the smallest de- 
gree, independent of his employer. As there 
are 914 allotments, the greater proportion of 
which are forty poles each in extent, and 360 
cottages on the Duke’s estates in Oxfordshire, 
it will be seen how numerous are the persons 
likely to be affected by the manifesto. 

And this brings me to speak of the cottages 
themselves as the second item mf the grounds 
of discontent which an intelligent and re- 
ligious labourer may righteously feel as he 
contemplates his condition. 

Not that I mean to say that the cottages in 
this district are worse than elsewhere, or per- 
haps so bad as I have seen them in some 
parts, nevertheless such is the condition of 





going on in Wootten between the farmers 


and the labourers, as in no place have the 
former shown themselves more determined 
to crush the attempt on the part of the men 
to form a union. 

It appears that the labourers at Wootten 
on the 29th of May last, formed themselves 
intoa Union. They begun with only sixteen 


members, and their first requests coming 
when the excitement about the Warwickshire 


strike was at its height met with success. 
Their employers agreed to advance them 
first to eleven shillings, and then to twelve 
shillings. After a time, the labourers, finding 


their numbers increase and the principles of 


the Union more thoroughly understood and 


accepted,thought themselves justified inasking 


still better terms: sixteen shillings a week, 


numbers in the Woodstock union, that the | nine hours work per day, and fourpence an 


Medical Officer of Health ascribes the un- | hour overtime. 


This request the farmers de- 


healthiness of the people to the two causes | termined to resist, they accordingly com- 


of low wages and the unwholesomeness of | menced a lock-out, and discharged every 


manyof the cottages. 


man belonging to the Union. The conse- 


I give two illustrations of cottage interiors | quence was 120 hands were immediately 


as average specimens of the sort of places 
the Oxfordshire labourer inhabits. The first 
belonged to the Duke of Marlborough, and 





thrown out of work. 
The husband of the good woman whose 
cottage I have here described, was one who 


was inhabited by one of his own labourers. | thus lost his situation. With the exception 
The place was clean and tidy enough for the | of eighteen years he had worked for the same 
most scrupulouspersons, but there was nofloor | family since he was a boy, and his wife had 


but rough stone flags. The draught was kept 
out by a thin screen of calico, but it must be 
very cold in winter. ‘The fire-place, as may 
be seen, was a most primitive arrangement ; 
a couple of bricks, with a rest placed trans- 
versely to support the saucepan, a few sticks 
and a little coal. 

The other was at Wootten, and was a 
cottage in which the good dame had dwelt 
since her birth. She allowed me to go up into 
the sleeping-room to sketch. As far as I can 
remember, it would have accorded with the 
average size of rooms in Wootten, and would 
probably be nine or ten feet square. The great 
four-post bedstead, finding as it does its last 
refuge with the rural poor, after it has been 
discarded everywhere else, touched the un- 
ceiled roof. Many gaudy little pictures 
adorned the walls, and a quantity of crockery 
and articles of vertu from the pedlar’s basket 
loaded the narrow shelves. Flower-pots 








filled up the long window-sill ; the window it- 
self only opening in one compartment. Never- 


served them also. 

As I stood talking, two soldiers crossed 
the bridge. ‘“ A’n’t that a sight to aggravate 
one,” she exclaimed; and truly it was a 
shame to think that the Queen’s troops should 
be sent to take the bread literally out of the 
mouths of the poor. 

Not a greater mistake has been committed 
during the whole of this struggle, than this 
obtaining soldiers to gather in the harvest. 
It is a mistake which the people will never 
forget, and which has envenomed a dispute 
hitherto carried on by the men without the 
least desire or sign of violence. 

Whether it is to be attributed to the Farmers’ 
Protection Society, or to some individual 
farmer at Wootten, or to some more powerful 
influence, does not appear certain, however it 
was some one had sufficient interest to in- 
duce a commanding officer at Aldershot to 
send down ten men of the 46th foot to 
Wootten. Accordingly the day after Par- 
liament rose, to the chagrin of the people, 


theless it afforded a pleasant view of the | the red-coats marched into the fields. 


medizval-lookin gvillage of Wootten, with its | 


The whole thing was done without the 


precipitous winding streets, crowned by the | knowledge of the War-office, and in direct 
old church, and the river Glyme running at | violation of article 180 of the Queen’s Regu- 
its base, spanned by a many-arched bridge. | lations for the Army, which says that soldiers 


She seemed much depressed at the struggle ' may be allowed to assist in gathering in the 
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harvest, when application is made for that, They have formed habits of industry and 
purpose, “provided that the emplo; ment of the | thrift in cultivating their small allotments. 
population is not interfered with.” |The benefit of these allotments on the 
As there were more than sixty or seventy | habits of the people is so marked, that Mr. 
able-bodied men ready to work, no plea could | Thornhill, the Chairman of the Woodstock 
be advanced as to the scarcity of labour; on| Union and Vice-chairman of the Quarter 
the contrary, it is manifest that the introduc-| Sessions, advocates a scheme by which 
tion of these soldiers, who thus laid aside | Boards of Guardians throughout the country 
the sword for the sickle, took the labourers’| should have power to purchase land for 
harvest away; robbing them of the only | the purpose, believing it would tend greatly 
opportunity they have in the year to make a|to the amelioration of the labourer’s con- 
little money to pay their debts. Moreover, | dition. 
it was a most unfair interference in the} There is a higher degree of independence 
struggle between the employer and the em-| amongst them than is to be found elsewhere. 
ployed, destroying the only chance the latter | Oxfordshire, as a county, stands weil in re- 
had of making better terms with his master; | lation to pauperism as compared to the rest 
and in view of the long winter, with its scar-| of England, and the Woodstock Union is a 
city of work and cold, pinching poverty, it | fair average specimen. The testimony con- 
would certainly have compelled the labourer, | cerning the people of Wootten is, that when 
if it had not been for the National Union, | affliction or penury or want of employment 
to cast himself entirely on his master’s} drives them to the parish, it is generally with 
mercy. a feeling of deep humiliation that they make 
It is said that when the soldiers arrived at | the application. 
Wootten, they were somewhat disconcerted| There must be considerable improvement 
at the sight of groups of sad-eyed men|in respect to drunkenness since Mr. C. S. 
standing about in enforced idleness, and they | Read wrote his essay on “ Farming in Ox- 
told the farmers that they hoped the people | fordshire,” for I could not find any thing 
would be civil, as they could easily get the | suggesting the extravagant love of beer with 
assistance of 200 or 300 men in a couple of | which he taxes the Oxfordshire labourer, or 
hours. “ Don’t be alarmed,” was the reply, |in fact any thing like that looseness of living 
“our men are the quietest people in the|which is unfortunately too common else- 
world.” But although the Wootten people| where. Not only at Wootten, but in other 
may be quiet and peaceable, it may not be so villages, I was assured the people were not a 
elsewhere, as may be seen by a letter pub-/ drinking people, but that both in that respect 
lished in the Daily Mews, from an Essex | and every other their morals would compare 
labourer, sometime in August. It cannot be | favourably with other districts. In Wootten 
denied that it was an act cruelly exasperating, | there is a Temperance Society and a flou- 
very much like brandishing the red flag in|rishing Band of Hope. At Coombe, the 
the face of the poor, worried, badgered | people have a Mutual Improvement Society, 
bull. in connection with the Primitive Methodist 
As I said in my paper on South Warwick-| chapel. But they are like men feeling their 
shire, it is a happy thing for the country|way in the dark, they crave for guidance 
that the movement is under the leadership| As my informant, a young labourer, touch- 
of Christian men, for the labourers, feeling |ingly put it, “they want some one to tell 
their ignorance and inexperience, follow their}them whether their thoughts are right or 
leaders unreservedly. A little while ago the/not.” They have no helps, they are too poor 
men of Wootten and the neighbourhood |to buy books or to take in magazines. An 
marched into Woedstock to the number of| occasional Cottager, or British Workman 
200 or 300 men. One who witnessed the} or Police News finds its way amongst them, 
sight, said that he never saw a more orderly | and is preserved and pasted on the cottage 
procession in his life, and when it was ov er | walls for the sake of its pictures. 
their leader dismissed them all, saying, “Now| But it is evident that Methodism has been 
go home, lads, and don’t let any one have a| quietly doing a good work amongst them. 
word to say against you.” | The Primitive Methodist United Free Church 
In truth all my inquiries tended to set the| }has a circuit in this neighbourhood with 
character of the people in an unusually good | eighteen chapels, each managed by its own 
hght. The fact that they may be found em- | congregation, and ministered to by local 
ployed by the same farmer for years, shows | preachers. Two regular ministers superin- 
their steadiness and willingness to work. | tend the whole circuit. 
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Under this admirable system Oxfordshire 
labourers have learnt something of the art of 
self-government, and how to submit loyally 
to the men of their own choice. It has 
taught the leaders how to organize and how 
to sustain the burden of a great undertaking. 
Here they have learnt faith in the ultimate 
triumph of a principle ; here they have ob- 


TREVOR 


BY MRS. 


CHAP. XLIV. 


AN 


—MRS. 
OLD 


the service ended, and then 
Mrs. ‘Tremerton stood with a hymn- 
book in her hand, she saw the preacher 
come. from the vestry and ascend the pulpit 
stairs. 

At his first appearance in the pulpit she 
started, and fixed her eyes upon him while 
he knelt, for -in that one glance the face 
seemed familiar. Then he rose and faced the 
congregation, and Mrs. Tremerton, surprised, 
confounded, and amazed, recognised the 
face of Edward Dormer. 

Her knees trembled with agitation : 
he discover 
preach at her 


TREMERTON RECOGNISES 
ACQUAINTANCE, 
AT 


as 


length 


would 
that she was there? would he| 
*, or send some one to prevent 


her from leaving the church? She was 
obliged to sit down before the hymn 
ended, and during the prayer glanced at 
the ae door, longing to escape, yet unwilling 
to tr 

Th he eC] rayer ceased, and then the congrega- 
tion settled themselves to attend to the 
preacher, who gave out his text,—‘‘ God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.” 

Mrs. Tremerton listened in surprise. Had 


he seen her? Was he aware of her presence 
while he described every thought and feeling 
4 heart? Could he have taken that 
texton purpose ? No, for the sermon, though 
uttered with the most earnest eloquence, was 
By degrees, as Edward 

Dormer, with impassioned words, laid open to 
his hearers the sin of pride and the grace 


written discot urse. 


a 


of humility, the convicted woman bowed her 
head in surprise and shame. The lowered 
gas and the fading twilight deepened the 


effect of the finishing sentences of the sermon. 








H. 


tained power to endure in hours of weakness 
and apparent defeat; here too they have 
learnt how to retain calmness -in hours of 
prosperity. 

O wondrous Cross! thou art the true tree 
of life ; every age dost thou yield fresh and 
varied fruit, and thy very “leaves are for the 
healing of the nations !’ 

RICHARD HEATH, 


COU R.I. 
B. PAULL. 


When it ceased the gas flashed up, the organ 
played a symphony, and the congregation 
rose to leave the church; yet still the awe- 
| stricken woman sat thinking of the one text, 

‘He hath scattered the proud in the imagi- 
nation of their hearts.” A’movement in the 
pew roused her, and she found the persons in 
it waiting to pass out. 

She rose hastily, and mingling with the 
crowd, left the church, and turned her steps 
homeward with thoughts in her heart never 
before cherished there. How dark and 
desolate looked her little parlour as she 
entered, its only light proceeding from a 
street lamp just outside the window! yet she 
threw herself into the arm-chair as if ob- 
livious to external objects, and gave herself 
up to serious reflection. 

Was this young clergyman right? Was 
pride so hateful in the sight of God? Did 
he remember her insolent pride to himself? 
and what was her pride doing now? Was it 
not causing sorrow and anxiety to her family 
by inducing her to conceal herself from them ? 
And for what? Because she was too proud 
to endure being pointed at as the once rich 
Mrs. Tremerton, or to be pited for her fall 
from afiluence to poverty. Then as thoughts 
of the future and the fear of starvation arose, 
she drove it from her; the proud spirit was 
as yet only alarmed, not subdued. 

She rose, lighted a candle and a fire, and 
brought out the slight remains of provisions 
still left. “I am faint and tired,” she said; 
“the sight of that man has unnerved me. 
I will not give way to these desponding 
thoughts.” But her appetite had fled, and 
after again having recourse to the stimulants 
so often now indulged in, she threw herself 
into bed, and tried in sleep to forget the 
stings of an awakened conscience. 
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CHAP, XLV.—THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


On the evening of a bright June day, about 
a week after Lord Clareville’s return to Clare 
Hall with his wife, Lady Fane and Edith 
Raymond sat talking in the drawing-room at 
Denham House. 

“Oh, Edith dear, how I have missed 
you!” said Lady Fane. “Iam half inclined | 
to give up my house, and come and live near | 
Trevor Court, or Clare Hall.” 

“You will not be near me at Trevor | 
Court,” said Edith. 

“Tam not quite sure of that,” was the 
reply, with a smile. 

Edith blushed; she knew the meaning of 
her friend’s hint, and she hastened to turn 
the subject. 

‘“‘ Have you engaged another governess for 
the dear children, Lady Fane ?” 

“Not yet, I am afraid they will be 
miserable with a stranger, and she will not 
be like you.” 

“You must not try to make me conceited,” 
said Edith, “there are hundreds of governesses 
more clever than I am.” 

“So there may be, but they are not Edith 
Raymond.” 

There was a pause, for both ladies felt the 
final parting too much to talk about it. 

Presently Lady Fane said, “ Lady Clairville 
looks better than when she arrived, does she 
not ?” 

“Yes, much, but she is evidently troubling 
herself about Mrs. Tremerton. It is nearly 
six months since she left Heathfield, and 
no notice has been taken of the numerous 
advertisements.” 

“What can she be hiding for now?” said 
Lady Fane; “the affairs at the bank are all 
settled, are they not?” 

“Oh yes, and Heathfield sold; indeed, 
everything has been arranged most amicably.” 

“She must have heard of Sir Henry 
Trevor's good fortune, for it was noticed in 
the papers.” 

“Perhaps she seldom sees the papers; but 
if she did, her pride, I believe, would not 
allow her to accept a favour from any one.” 

“IT trust you will all see her or hear of 
her again before she dies.” 

““T hope so too, Lady Fane, yet I tremble 
sometimes for poor Caroline when I think 
she may be already dead.” 

‘Oh, we must hope better things than that, 
Edith; yet even to know this for a certainty 

would relieve poor Caroline of suspense. 
What a lovely evening!” she continued, rising 





be as fine to-morrow, for your cousin’s 
sake ” 

“ What a wonderful thing it is that the 
Dowager Lady Clareville is well enough to 
come to London and present her daughter- 
in-law ! She has recovered wonderfully under 
your care, Edith,” remarked Lady Fane, as 
she reseated herself. 

“Her mind is at rest, and peace of mind is 
a wonderful restorer of health,” said Edith. 

“True, and you had something to do with 
that also,” said Lady Fane, smiling. “Oh, 
Edie, it is worth all the world to be able to 
feel ourselves useful to another in any way.” 

“Tt is more Mrs. Dormer’s work than 
mine,” said Edith; “and after all, we were 
but the means in God’s hands.” 


instruments in His hands for such a work : 
but it is getting late, my dear, suppose we 
retire; we have an exciting day before us 
to-morrow.” 

At an early hour the next morning Lady 
Fane’s carriage started with the two ladies 
for London. 

They arrived at Lord Clareville’s house in 
Piccadilly before one o’clock, yet early as 
it was the ladies were in readiness to start, 
and the carriage stood at the door. 

“My darling Edie, how good of you to 
|come and see me on this trying occasion !” 
exclaimed Caroline, rushing into the room, 
quite regardless of her appearance, and ad- 
vancing to kiss her cousin. 


arrange your dress,” said Edith, even while 
she submitted to the fervent embrace which 
almost crushed the beautiful trimmings. 
“Oh, it is too good to spoil easily,” said 
Caroline, laughing ; “‘and among so many 
who will notice me, or inquire whether my 
arrangements are in perfect order? But 
really I am treating Lady Fane very rudely ; 


Fane,” she said, shaking hands warmly with 
Edith’s friend, “and the sensation is rather 
amusing I must own.” 

And so the lively young wife tried to talk 
off the nervousness which the occasion pro- 
duced, while her friends were silently taking 
in the whole contour of the elegant little 
figure in white and blue satin, so lavishly 
trimmed with lace and flowers. Diamonds 
sparkled on her neck and arms, and mingled 
with the golden threads of her luxuriant hair. 
Altogether she looked lovely, far more lovely 
than when we first saw her. 

The childlike expression, so often dis- 








and walking to the window; “I hope it will 


~ 


figured by impatience and a want of repose, 








“ Happy then it must be to feel ourselves | 


“Oh, Caroline, take care, you will dis- | 


you see I am a kind of show to-day, Lady | 
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| had passed away; in its stead there rested | novel and a wonderful sight, and she ap- 
’s | on that face a look of peace and calm control | peared so interested that Lady Fane proposed 
only learnt in “ wisdom’s ways.” that they should drive to Pall Mall, where she 
1e || | The door of the room opened, and Lord|could perhaps obtain a position from which 
to || | Clareville appeared, leading his mother, whom | to see the ladies alight. 
or- | Edith scarcely recognised in her dress of ruby} In this she was happily successful. Lady 
er || | satin and velvet and diamonds. She still} Fane met with one of the officers of the 
as || || looked delicate, but the bright happy face | household, who, after some little difficulty, 
of the Dowager Lady Clareville bears little | procured places for them near the entrance 
is || resemblance to that with which she sat|to Buckingham Palace. 
: 2 || reading her son’s letter six months before. As Edith at length became tired, and the 
th || || She greets Lady Fane kindly and Edith} ladies drove back to Lord Clareville’s, she 
h, || affectionately. |seemed so dazzled by the sparkle of dia- 
to || || “I hope you feel strong enough for this|monds, the brilliancy of colouring, and the 
Lo || undertaking, Lady Clareville,” said Edith. | waving of lace and tulle, that Lady Fane was 
an || || “Oh yes,” she replied, ‘I could not resist | quite amused at her exaggerated description. 
re | || the honour and the pleasure of presenting} “I should have felt it all wrong, and only 
|| my new daughter to our gracious Queen ; it | vanity and pride, or I don’t know what else,” 
res | |} reminds me of the day when I asa young | she said,“ but for Dr. Helstone’s letter.” 
k: | | bride was presented at court, but not to a| ‘Perhaps so, Edith, but still when these 
we | || queen.” |vanities and pleasures are made the one 
us | | Lord Clareville now for the first time} object of life they become sin. Even our 
| ' 1 beheld his young wife in her complete court | best and fondest affections for those we love | 
dy || @ || attire; his look and his words were so full of| become sin when they cause us to forget | 
ies || J | admiration that she said,— | God.” 
: | || “Arthur, I can quite understand the danger | The ladies had not been at home half an | 
in | || of feeling pride in fine dress ; you are exciting | hour when Lord and Lady Clareville returned, | 
as | | vanity in my heart, I shall begin soon to|the latter, much fatigued with excitement, | 
It, fancy myself something quite out of the| looked very pale, and went up-stairs quickly 
|| | common.” {to remove her dress and rest for an hour 
to || || “In my eyes you are, darling.” | before dinner. 
yd | “Ah, now you have put it in its right} “How has the Dowager Lady Clareville | 
m, || @ || light,” she said; “and as you love me, and/| sustained the excitement?” asked Edith of 
id- || @ || love is blind, I shall know how to accept} Lord Clareville. I 
= || your compliments.” ** Oh, wonderfully!” he replied ; “she and | 
is- || & || The arrival of Sir Henry Trevor com-|Sir Henry are just behind us, and I hope | 
ile || || pleted the party, and after hastily greeting} when my mother and Caroline have rested 
ch || [@ || the visitors, he, with Lord Clareville, escorted | they will feel no ill effects. I am glad this | 
|| M@ || the ladies to the carriages in waiting for them. | trying day is over.” 
uid |) § || From the balcony Lady Fane and Edith! The party met again at dinner, Lady Fane | 
ny || | watched them depart, and then the former} feeling now quite one of the family, her 
ny || || sighed deeply,— regret at the loss of her dear Edith being 
Sut || “Dear Lady Fane, this has been too|the only drawback. She was, however, to 
y; | much for you, I fear it reminds you also of|continue a visitor at Denham House for a 
dy the past.” \few days longer till the family returned to 
ith “Not so much of the day I was presented | Clare Hall. 
er =  asof the loss of the noble, loving husband! Lady Fane and Edith left early, as they 
|| & | who was with me then, and so soon to be|had a long distance to drive: they felt also 
lk ® | taken from me. Oh, Edith, what can those|that the sooner the ladies retired to rest the 
fO- || women have to live for who cannot realize a} better, after this day of excitement. 
ng || pitying Father in heaven from whom to seek} “ You will be here on Thursday, then, to 
tle || consolation after such a loss?” return with us,” said Caroline to Edith, as 
ly || * Any trouble needs that hope of comfort,” | she wished her good bye. 
ds || said Edith, quietly. | Ves, dear Caroline, if all is well.” And 
ed | “True, my dear,” was the answer, gently,|so they parted, little anticipating what the 
ir. for Lady Fane knew Edith’s secret. |next few days would bring forth. 
sly They sat for some time watching the| nasiht uipen. a oa 
carriages, containing the wealth and beauty | CHAPTER XLVL—LOST AND FOURD, 
is- || of England’s aristocracy. ‘lo Edith it was a] Eowarp DorMer’s sermon at a church in | 
se, yc peer thes 
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the New North 


The pew-opener iw athied at 
Mrs. Tremerton, had been preached unex-| the smart attire with surprise, but she saw 


pectedly. He had come to London on| nothing of the thin summer boots which were 
business, and meeting with an old college | hidden by the long dress. It had been too 
friend who was curate at this church, where | ‘much trouble for Mrs. Tremerton to change 
he had already officiated on one or two occa- | | them, and she could walk more easily in these 
sions while curate at Bexley, he arranged to half worn-out boots than in thicker ones. 
exchange duty with him on the following | On this evening a stranger again preached ; 
















Sunday. 

But any notion that Mrs. Tremerton could | 
be one of his congregation never entered his | 
head, 

The Monday morning brought no forget-| 
fulness to Mrs. Tremerton of what she had 
heard. In vain she fetched book after book 
from the library ; novel-reading failed now to| 
drive away thought. This class of reading was 
in fact her chief amusement, excepting when | 
in her fits of despondency she would lean 
back listlessly with her hands in her lap, or 
when sleeping half the precious hours of life 
away. 

Sunday came again, and again in the 
evening she was attracted to the church as if 
by an unknown influence. This time the| 
clergyman who preached was an elderly man, 
and the text on a very different subject. She 


listened, however, with newly-awakened | 
interest. 
“‘ Why,” she thought, “I must have heard 


ll this before. 
ne now?” 

Sunday after Sunday found her in the 
evening always in the same spot w aiting 
for a seat, and having on one occasion given 
the pew-opener a shilling she had seldom to| 
wait long. 

The first week in June, as we know, was a 
week of bright summer weather at Brookley, 
when Sir Henr: Trevor stood by the dying | 
bed of his frier.d, the rector. | 

This weather had continued 
second week, in which Lord and Lady Clare- 
ville returned home, and the heat became op- 
pressive. On the Sunday previous to the| 
drawing-room, as we know, Edith was stay-| 
ing with Lady Fane, and Sir Henry Trevor | 
and the Clarevilles were in London. 

Hot as it was on the evening of this Sun-| 
day, Mrs. Tremerton was still determined to | 
goto church. It had become a new source 
of interest to her, and she began to look for- 
ward to Sunday with pleasure. 

A change was visible also in her improved 
personal appearance. A muslin dress, a| 
relic of old times, had been taken from its| 
hiding place, and worn on this Sunday with | 
a more respectable shawl, bonnet, and gloves, } 
none of which had been touched since she} 


What makes it so new to! 


during the} 








/conquer my pride!” 


he took for his text, “‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
As Mrs. Tremerton listened, an impression 


'which had been gaining strength for weeks 


was deepened in its intensity. The £7 was 
almost gone, and with it to a certain extent 
the pride against which Edward had preached 
so earnestly. Day after day she had deter- 
| mined to goto her broker about her dividends, 
and through him to let her relations discover 
her concealment, but lingering pride still 
kept her back. 

Now, as the preacher explained his text, 


| the conviction that she had something to do 


which ought to be done grew upon her, and 
for the first time the words of real prayer 
arose in her heart—*O Lord, help me to 
How often, when we 
offer a prayer for growth in grace, it is 
answered in a way we little expect, and it is 


| comforting to find that others have gone over 


the same ground before, and have left their 
experience behind for our advantage. 

One of the Rev. John Newton’s hymns 
commences thus— 


“*T asked the Lord if I might ; 
In faith, and love, and every ¢ 


grow 
yrace, — 


He goes on to describe how all his hopes 


| and prospects were blighted, and asks why it 


is so. The reply exemplifies our assertion. 


‘* This is the way,” the Lord replied, 
‘*T answer prayer for faith and grace.” 


Mrs. Tremerton sat in church that Sunday 


(evening, listening to the sermon and fully 


determining to go the next day and in some 
way make known her address to her relatives. 
Meanwhile the heat, which had been intense, 
resulted at sunset in a thunderstorm. Thunder 


|clouds darkened the sky, and through the 


windows of the church shone the first 
vivid flash of lightning, rendering the dark- 
ness visible. The peal of thunder which 
followed rapidly almost drowned the voice of 
the preacher. This was followed by flash 
/after flash and peal after peal, accompanied 
by torrents of rain. The sermon ceased and 
the singing commenced, yet not even the 
rolling tones of the organ could conceal the 


thunder, nor the few ligh ted gas burners keep 


out the flash of the lightning. 
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It 
church, and although the storm had ceased 
when Mrs. Tremerton got home, without an 
umbrella, her dress and boots were literally 
soaked with wet. 

Careless, as usual now, of herself, she 
threw off her shoes for an old pair of slippers, 
still keeping on the wet stockings and dress 
while boiling her kettle and _ preparing 
supper. 

“JT will take something hot and strong 
to-night,” she said ; “and then to-morrow I'll 
do what I have to do. I will delay no 
longer.” 

“Too late! too late!” Alas! how many 
have found these words written on intentions 
delayed or put off from indecision. 

It was so in Mrs. ‘Tremerton’s case. The 
morning found her suffering from feverish 
cold, too ill to rise and troubled with anxious 
thought. 

‘‘Was she going to be ill and unable to 
follow out her determination? Had God 
taken her at her word when she had declared 
her willingness to starve or die rather than 
humble herself?” 

Only a few shillings remained in her purse, 
and how could she go and get more while 
confined to her bed. 

Starvation and death are not so easy to 
submit to when their approach is realized, as 


when talked of in the hours of health and 
plenty. For hours she lay torturing herself 
with remorse and regret, till at last her 


thoughts turned upon Edward Dormer’s ser- 
mon and text—‘‘God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace to the humble ;” and then 
arose the prayer, so new to that proud heart, 
“© Lord, make me humble.” But all these 
conflicting thoughts added fuel to the fire of 
fever in her veins, although a feeling of calm- 
ness seemed to follow the prayer, such as 
always will follow the simplest prayer offered 
in faith. 

Mrs. ‘Tremerton’s faith was as yet very 
weak. Hitherto she had believed in the pro- 
mises of the Bible: it was the belief of the 
head, not of the heart, till now. 

After a while she managed to get out of 
bed and ring for the landlady, who came 
with kind good-nature to prepare her some 
breakfast. 

‘You caught cold last night in the storm, 
no doubt,” she said. ‘ Lie still now, and [ll 
soon have a cup of tea ready.” 

Mrs. ‘Tremerton had no wish, no power to 
disobey, and the landlady, moving briskly 
about, swept up the hearth and tidied the 
iving it an appearance of comfort 
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room, 


occupied nearly an hour to clear the | 


which it never could boast when left to the 
care of her eccentric lodger. Presently she 
came upon the wet boots. 

“ Deary me!” she exclaimed, “no wonder 
the poor thing’s ill. The idea of going out 
in such boots as these. Why didn’t she have 
them mended ? she’s got money, I know.” 

At last she had a nice cup of tea and an 
egg ready for Mrs. Tremerton, who, after 
taking it, seemed inclined to sleep. In this 
state she continued all day, and on going to 
her the next morning, and finding her no 
better, the landlady begged Mrs. Tremerton 
to let her send for the doctor. 

But the poor woman, who talked of getting 
up and going out on some important business, 
refused to hear of a doctor, for how was she 
to pay him? But on the third day the power 
to refuse was taken out of herhands. Inher 
delirium she spoke of persons and called upon 
names unknown to the landlady, who in great 
alarm sent for a medical man. 

On his arrival she was unconscious of his 
presence, now and then turning round hastily 
while he examined her, to ask for “ Lady” 
some one, whose name they could not catch, 
and then with a moan to exclaim, “They won’t 
come to me now.” 

“ This lady is very ill,” he said, as he 
ordered certain remedies. “She is suffering 
from a severe feverish attack. Where do her 
friends live ?” 

‘I don’t know, sir. No one has ever 
come to see her all the time she’s been here, 
but you can tell by her clothes that she’s been 
a lady and well off.” 

“ Well, we can do nothing till the fever 
and delirium are subdued,” he said. “Tl 
send some medicine, which she must take 
directly it comes, and if she becomes sensible 
send for me at once, and, at all events, I will 
call again in the evening. Take care of her,” 
he said; “ I do not think you will be a loser 
in the end.” 

“La! sir,” she replied, “I don’t think of 
that. She’s always paid me well ; and even if 
[ got nothing for it I couldn’t neglect a fellow- 
creature when she’s like this.” 

Mrs. Naylor, the landlady, was a kind- 
hearted woman, yet she loved the idea of a 
mystery even more than money, of which she 
possessed enough to live in her own humble 
way comfortably. ‘The lodger who could talk 
of “title ladies” in her delirium was indeed 
a mysterious individual. 

Many hours passed before the fever and 
nervous irritability gave way to the doctor’s 
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riting her,” said the landlady ; and the doctor} for the rectory was not yet ready for them, 
quite agreed to the truth of the remark. when Janet appeared,— 

The day of the drawing-room arrived, and| “A telegram, sir,” she said, “from London,” 
while Caroline was being presented at court, | and her face displayed wonder and alarm. 
her grandmother, a victim to pride and folly,| Edward so hastily opened it, that Mrs. 
lay in a state of stupor from which she was| Dormer had scarcely time to think of cause 
scarcely expected to revive. for fear, when he said,— 

Mrs. Naylor had been watching her for| “Mother, this is from London, Mrs. Tre- 
hours when the doctor paid his third visit on|merton is ill, and wishes to see me, the 
that day.. As he placed himself by the bed | doctor telegraphs.” 
and touched the pulse, she opened her eyes} ‘‘ Mrs. Tremerton!” and the tones were 
and said feebly,— jthose of intense surprise, but Edward had 

“Doctor, telegraph for me.” {turned to the house, and his mother followed 

“Yes,” he replied, quickly. ‘“ Where?” quickly to hasten his movements. 
and he took out his tablets ; but as the eyes} In two hours he had reached Manor 
closed again, he looked round hastily for | Street, and entered the chamber of the sick 
the bottle containing a restorative, from which | woman, but she did not recognise him, the 
he poured some into a teaspoon and held it to | delirium of fever had returned, and now all 
her lips. When she again became conscious, | her cry was “Caroline! Edith! why don’t 
she drank eagerly ; and as she did soher pur-| you come? I am dying, and you have all 
pose returned to her memory. forsaken me.” 

“Doctor, I can tell you now. Telegraph} “Do youknow these ladies, Mr. Dormer?” 
to the Rev. Edward Dormer, Brookley, Essex.! asked the doctor, “if so, and they would 
Say Mrs. Tremerton is ill, wishes to see him, | wish to see her, pray send for them.” 
now, quickly, or it may be too late.” | I will,” he said ; “ I can telegraph to one, 

The clock struck four as the doctor left | but I must go to the other ; she isin London, 
the house in haste, after charging the land-} and I will do so at once.” 
lady to attend carefully to his patient. Before} Lady Fane and Edith were sitting as 
twenty minutes had passed the telegraph had | usual, having their quiet chat alone in the 
flashed along the wires a message which was | drawing room, when another telegraph mes- 
to alarm and astonish, before midnight, most | sage,to Miss Raymond, was brought in by the 
of those whose names are mentioned in our | manservant. 
story. “For me!” said Edith starting up, and for 
;4 moment losing her self-possession as she 
|thought of Caroline; then she controlled 
i|herself, and opened the envelope quietly, 
“ MorTuER,” said Edward Dormer, as he sat | though her face became very pale. 
reading the Zzmes on the morning after the) Lady Fane watched her anxiously, she was 
drawing-room, “Caroline is in her proper|about to ask particulars when Edith ex- 
position now. She has been presented at} claimed,— 
court, on her marriage, by the dowager Lady! “Found at last! listen, Lady Fane,— 
Clareville. What folly and madness it was, “ Edward Dormer. ‘To Miss Raymond, 
in me to imagine that a young lady with such 7, Manor Street, Denham House, 
prospects would marry a poor curate !” New North Road, Eltham. 

“We can often look back through life and Hoxton. 
see our mistaken wishes in their true light ;; ‘Come to the above address quickly, Mrs. 
but, my son, I know you are pleased tothink | Tremerton is ill, wishes to see you.” 
that she is happy. Edith is with them in| Lady Fane rose,—“ My dear Edith, I will 
London now, and she tells me in her letter go with you. Oh, how thankful I am for 
to-day that they are all coming down to spend | Lady Clairville’s sake. I will order the car- 
a few weeks at Trevor Court, so you must, riage at once to take us to the station,’’ she 
nerve yourself to meet Lady Clareville.” added, ringing the bell as she spoke, 

“ Mother, I can, the dream is over now,’ We will leave these ladies to make their 
and a thought of Caroline would be a sin.” hasty preparations, and follow Edward 

How little either mother or son supposed | Dormer to Piccadilly. 
who also would be a visitor at Trevor Court.| It was scarcely 8 o’clock when his hansom 

The pleasant afternoon was drawing to-! stopped at the house occupied by Lord 
wards its close, while Edward and his mother ; Clariville, and the young man alighted. ‘The 
were walking in the garden of Laurel Cottage,'servant who opened the door saw that the 
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visitor was a a clesmuneany who looked pale and | 
anxious, and spoke hurriedly. 
“Is Lord Clairville at home?” he asked. 


is not impossible, I think Lady Clairville’s 
| distress at not seeing her once more would 
be productive of more ill effects than the dis- 


“Yes, sir,” was the hesitating reply, “but—” | closures of her whereabouts.” 


“Oh,” exclaimed Mr. Dormer, “I know| 
this is an unusual time for calling, I have | 
most serious business with his lordship ; I | 
cannot send up my card for fear of alarming | 
Lady Clairville, merely saya gentleman wishes | 
to see him on important business,” | 

“‘ His lordship is alone, sir,” said the man, | 
“the ladies have left the drawing-room.” 

‘ Then you may take my card,” he said, 
adding, as the man ushered him into an ante- | 
room, “ It is a matter of life and death, may 
I ask you not to delay ?” 

The servant, now thoroughly alarmed, | 
hastened to the dining-room ; ; as the door | 

opened, Lord Clairville looked up from a 
book with which he generally beguiled the | 
time till he could join his wife and mother in 
the drawing-room, ‘ What is the matter, 
Saunders ?” 
flurried. 

“A gentleman, my lord, wishes to see) 
you immediately,” and he offered the card. 

“ Show him in here,” he cried, as with a 
sudden flush he read the name, and rose in 
haste to receive his visitor. 

“JT fear I have alarmed you, Lord Clare- 
ville,” said Mr. Dormer, as he entered, “ but 
my information will in one respect be most 
gratifying to Lady Clareville.” 

“Tam glad to see you, Mr. Dormer, on 
any account,” said Lord Clareville, as he 
shook him warmly by the hand and begged | 
him to be seated. 

Edward gladly availed himself of the 
offered chair ; then he said,— 

“Lord Clairville, I have obtained the 
address of Mrs. ‘Tremerton, and I think if| 
Lady Clairville is strong enough to bear the 
excitement she had better go to her at once, | 
—the poor lady is seriously ill, and desired 
the doctor to telegraph for me.” 

“Your information deprives me of the 
power of collecting my thoughts,” said Lord 
Clareville, rising after a pause as if to ring the 
bell, and then reseating himself, “it will re- 
quire the greatest caution in breaking this to 
my wife,—does Miss Raymond know?” 

‘Yes, before this ; immediately after leav- 
- Mrs. ‘Tremerton I telegraphed to her at 
Lady Fane’s, and came here at once.” 

“T thank you very much for your prompti- 
tude, Mr. Dormer, but I cannot decide about 
telling Lady Clariville to-night.” 

“If any thing should happen to Mrs. 
Tremerton during the next few hours, which 


he exclaimed, for the man looked 


“You are right, Mr. Dormer, I 
The door opened, and a voice exclaimed, 
“Why, Arthur, how long?”—then suddenly 
paused, and the next moment Lady Clairville 
stood in the room, and Edward hastily rose. 
“Mr. Dormer!” she exclaimed, “ you 
here, in London, at such an hour, what has 
happenec 1,—is papa ill ?’ 
“No, no, Lady Clareville,” cried Edward, 
summoning all his self-control to his aid, “‘ Sir 


| Henry and Miss Raymond are quite well,” 
|and then he hesitated ; “ you had better tell 


Lady Clairville yourself, Lord Clairville,” he 
said, “shall I retire?” and he turned to the 
| door. 

‘“No, no, stay, tell me,” cried Caroline, 
and then, influenced by one of those strange 


| intuitive impressions which so often influence 


the mind, she exclaimed, “ I know, it is about 
grandmamma! Mrs. Tremerton is found, 
Edith sent you,” and she became deadly pale 
as she spoke. 

“My darling,” said Lord Clairville, ad- 
vancing towards her, and Edward shrunk back 
at the loving words as if struck with a blow, 
“ Mr. Dormer has come to fetch you to go to 
her ; if you agitate yourself, I shall not allow 
you to do so.” 

“T will control myself, Arthur, only let me 
go, she must be ill if she wishes to see me 
to-night.” 


“You are right, Lady Clareville,” said 


| Edward Dormer, seeing her husband hesitate, 


and feeling sure that the truth would not now 
cause greater agitation, and that the necessity 
for action would do her good, “ Mrs, ‘Tremer- 
ton is seriously ill, and wishes to see you 
before she dies.” 

“Then, Arthur, I must go,” she said, “ it 
would break my heart not to see her once 
more alive ; please order the carriage, I will 
be ready in a very few minutes,” and she 
hastily left the room. 

The bell was rung, and all necessary orders 
given, and then Lord Clairville pressed his 
visitor to take some refreshment while they 
waited for the carriage. 

“ No, thank you,” he replied, “ my cab is 
waiting, and I will go at once if you will 
excuse me, Lord Clareville ; you will, I pre- 
sume, accompany Lady Clareville. That is the 
address,” he added, placing a piece of paper 
on the table ; “ you will have to prepare Lady 
Clareville to find her relative in a poor neigh- 
bourhood and a poor home.” 
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“ Yes, I suppose so, it is very sad ; but I 
must advise you to take at least a glass of port 
wine, you are still looking pale.” 

Edward Dormer complied, and after 
taking leave of Lord Clareville, and entering 
the cab, he felt the wisdom of having done so : 
this first interview with Caroline after her 
marriage had shown him that the conquest 
over himself was not so complete as he had 
supposed, But Edward Dormer was fighting 
the good fight as a soldier of Jesus Christ, 
clad in armour in which he was sure of} 
victory. 

On reaching Hoxton again, he found Mrs. 
Tremerton surprisingly better. The arrival} 
of Lady Fane and Edith, who now sat by her | 
holding her hand, appeared to have given her | 
new life. She held out the disengaged hand. | 

“* Mr. Dormer, thank you for coming ; will | 
you forgive me for my rudeness to you in the | 
past ; Edith has forgiven me, will you?” 

“ From my heart,” he replied, deeply 
moved ; “it taught me humility and did me 
good.” 

“Tt was your sermon taught me humility,” | 
she said, “when you preached at Hoxton one 
Sunday evening in May ;—do you remember | 
it? I thought you must have seen me t “ 





ere, 

“T do,’ he said, wondering, “ but I had} 
not the most remote idea that you were 
among the congregation.” 

“ No, no,” she replied, “thank God I was | 
there, it would have been too late to begin to 
repent now.” 

Those present could scarcely restrain their 
tears of joy. 

“T have seen Lady Clairville, she will be 
here presently,” said Edward Dormer, after a 
pause. 

“ Then I shall die happy,” she said, closing 
her eyes, and sinking into a kind of doze; 
the effort of saying so much had exhausted 
her. 

A few minutes passed, and then the gentle 
roll of a private carrage was heard coming 
along the quiet street. As it stopped, Mrs. 
Tremerton opened her eyes. 

“They are come,” she said ; and as she 
spoke, those around that bed could recognise 
the remains of that beauty which had caused 
her husband when he married her to be ob- 
livious to the absence of mental qualifications. 

The coarse, bloated appearance had disap- 
peared, and the regular features, pinched by 
illness, the eyes brightened by fever, and the 
now softened complexion and humble man- 
ner produced a change which astonished the 
watchers, Steps were heard in the passage, 
and Edith trembled lest Caroline’s impulsive- 


ness might be injurious both to herself and 
the almost dying woman. 

Not so, however. ‘The fair girl in the hat 
and white feather and the muslin and silk 
looked calm and loving as she entered, 
throwing the light of her presence around 
the poorly furnished room. 

“ My darling Carry!” and the pale hand 
was lifted towards the grandchild so fondly 
loved. 

“ Dear grandmamma !” and Caroline knelt 
by the low bed and kissed the pale sunken 
face with fondest affection. 

“ Oh, grandmamma, why did you stay away 
from us so long?” 

“ Hush, my child! only tell me you forgive 
me for training you to pride and folly instead 
ob! 

“ Dearest grandmother,” said Caroline, “I 
have nothing to forgive ; only say you forgive 
me ‘for the trouble I have caused you all 
my life. Oh! if youcould only live for me 
now to repay all your kindness! I have 
wanted to find you so much,” 

“I know, dearest Caroline, but God has 


‘shown me the end of my folly and pride, 


and I am ready to die if it is His will. You 


and all have forgiven me, can I hope that 


He will?” 

“My dear Mrs. Tremerton,” said Edward, 
advancing, “if true religion can teach poor 
selfish mortals such as we are to forgive, 
what must we not hope from the mercy and 
forgiveness of Him who is the source of all 
true religion ?” 

“ True, true,” she replied, closing her eyes, 
“T have prayed for forgiveness, and I will 
trust in His mercy.” 

The doctor advanced. “I think,” he said, 
“that my patient has had sufficient excite- 
ment for the present, and perhaps, Lord Clare- 
ville, it would be as well to take your lady 
home ;” and he led them into the little parlour 


'as he spoke. 


“ May we venture to leave Mrs. ‘Tremerton 
for the night ?” asked Caroline. 

“T have every reason to believe so,” he 
said; “there has been a great change for 
the better since the arrival of those ladies, 
and with care my patient may recover after 
all. She shall have every attention from me, 
and I have sent for an experienced nurse 
to relieve her landlady, who has been very 
kind and attentive.” 

Caroline turned to the spot at which the 
doctor glanced, and addressing Mrs. Naylor, 
who curtseyed to the elegant little lady at 
almost every word, “I thank you, Mrs. Naylor, 
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merton, she would not have been neglected 
so long.” 

** No, my lady, I’m quite sure of that, and | 
I'll do my best, my lady, to make the lady| 
comfortable.” 

“I’m sure you will,” said Lord Clareville. | 
“Come, my dear Caroline,” he added, “ you | 
are looking pale, I must get you home.” 

“ Doctor, may I say good-bye?” she ex- 
claimed, as he, with Edith and Lady Fane, 
came out of the bedroom and gently closed | 
the door. 

“T think not,” he said, “ Mrs. Tremerton 
has sunk into a more peaceful sleep than she 
has had since her first attack ; I shall see her 
very early in the morning, and telegraph to 
you at the slightest change for the worse.” 

Thanking him warmly, the ladies prepared 
to leave, Lady Fane and Edith returning in 
the carriage to Piccadilly, with Caroline and 
her husband; Edward Dormer, however, 
could not be persuaded to accompany them ; 
he decided to remain at an hotel near, and 
after calling in Manor Street in the morning 
to bring them news of the patient. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—THE VISITORS AT TREVOR 
COURT, 

TuE carriage had scarcely driven away from 
the house which was to be noted in Manor 
Street for months, when Edward Dormer 
turned his steps towards the New North 
Road, in the hopes of finding an hotel at 
which he could stop. A hansom, driven at 
a rapid pace, approached him, then suddenly 
the horse was pulled up -almost on his 
haunches, the cab stopped, and a gentleman 
sprung out. 

“Mr. Dormer! Oh, how thankful I am 
to meet you ;’ and Sir Henry Trevor, looking 
pale and agitated, shook hands warmly with 
the clergyman. ‘ Where are you going ?” 

“To seek an hotel in the neighbourhood 
he replied ; “ perhaps your driver knows of a 
place, and we can go together.” 

“But poor Mrs. Tremerton,” said Sir 
Henry, “ought I not to see her to-night? I 
have been so delayed, or I should have been 
here before.” 

“Don’t make yourself uneasy, Sir Henry ; 
Mrs. Tremerton is in no immediate danger 
now ; but let us jump into the cab again, 
and tell the man to drive us to the nearest 
hotel.” 

The order was quickly given, and the man 
turned his horse’s head and drove back again 
lown the quiet which echoed the 
rolling wheels in the still night air. 


” 
; 


N treet, 


|anxious about Caroline. 
| see her grandmother ?” 


“Did you receive my telegramj?” asked 
Edward. taney etic 

“Not in London; it must have reached 
Clarges Street very shortly after I started for 
Allington. I found it waiting at the station 
forme. There was no returning to London 
for nearly an hour, and I have been most 
Has she been to 


“Yes, and Edith Raymond, with Lady 
Fane, as well as myself.” And then Edward 
Dormer related to Sir Henry the events de- 
scribed in the last chapter—not, however, till 
after they had reached an hotel, where 
the two gentlemen sat and talked till long 
past midnight over the singular occurrences 
of the last few hours. 

The next morning they went together to 


| visit the patient at an early hour, but the 


doctor was already there,—a patient with such 
connections could not be neglected. 

“The disease is subdued, I hope,” he 
said, in answer to their inquiries ; “ the fever 
has abated, but Mrs. Tremerton is very weak ; 
with care, however, I trust she will eventually 
recover. The interview last night with her 
relatives relieved her mind from mental 
anxiety, and she has an excellent consti- 
tution, so we have every reason to hope.” 

** T suppose that it is too soon to propose 
change of air and scene,” said Sir Henry. 
Then seeing a blank look on the doctor’s 
face, he added, “I should not think of re- 
moving your patient from your care after 
such kind attention to her, do¢ but I 
should like as soon as possible to have her 
at my place in Essex. ‘This lady’s daughter 
was my wife and the mother of Lady Clare- 
ville, whom you saw last evening, and I 
should like to show her every attention. I 
suppose you could run down to ‘Trevor 
Court after she leaves here to attend her till 
she is quite well ?” 

The doctor bowed. ‘Certainly,’ he re- 
plied ; adding, “I may almost promise that 
my patient will be well enough to be moved 
in a week if she continues to improve as she 
has done during the last twenty-four hours. 
Excuse me a moment,” he added, “I will 
ascertain whether she is well enough to see 
you.” The doctor disappeared within the 
folding-doors, and then Sir Henry, looking 
round the room, exclaimed, “ Mr. Dormer, 
what a fall for a proud woman like Mrs. 
Tremerton to descend to such apartments as 
these! What madness must have possessed 
to hide herself in this way?” 

‘She said enough last evening to account 
for her recovery from such madness, Sir 
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Henry. I trust she may live to tell us all 
the workings of conscience which have led 
her at last to pray for humility.” 

Before Sir Henry could reply, the doctor 
appeared and ushered them into the sick 
room. 

“ My dear friend, Sir Henry Trevor,” 


The doctor entered. He had heard his 
patient’s voice raised as she uttered this long 
sentence. 

“Tam a little excited, doctor,” she said, 
with a faint smile, as he ‘advanced with the 
| well-known medicine bottle and a spoon to 


she | administer a slight sedative, “but I am so 


said faintly, as she held out her hand, “ now | happy, and ready to obey all your orders.” 


my prayers are answered—that all those who | 


knew me in my pride should witness my fall, | 
to increase my humility. 
now to wish for in this life.” 

Sir Henry Trevor, deeply moved and sur- | 
prised, seated himself by the bed, and still | 
holding the wasted hand, he said, “ Mrs. 
Tremerton, it is a happiness to us all to find | 
you under any circumstances; and we are 
hoping still for happier days. 

She shook her head sadly. 
earth,” she said. 


“Not on| 


“Oh yes, let us hope to have you at Trevor | 
Court again, if only for Caroline’s sake; all | 


her sorrow has been caused by not being 
able to repay your love to her from child- 
hood, by restoring you to the comforts of the 
past. We can both do it now,” 


the nurse, who took the hint and left the 
room. 


Mrs. Tremerton’s eyes looked eagerly at| 
Sir Henry as he paused, till they were alone | 


with Mr. Dormer; then he said, “I believe 
that your illness is partially caused by an 
uneasy mind. May I talk about Tremerton’s 
bank ?” 

“Oh yes!” she said, as earnestly as her 
weakness would allow.” 


“ Well,” he continued “ the affairs are all | 


arranged amicably ; the dividend was greater 
than any one anticipated, and Heathfield 
sold well.” 


“ And Sir Henry gave up his dividend to) 
said | 


be divided among the poorer creditors,” 
Edward Dormer, seeing his friend hesitate. 

“ God will bless him for it,” she said. 

“ He has already blessed me more than I 
deserve. My cousin, who died abroad, was 
married unknown to us; his son has lately 
died in India, and left me all his wealth. 
The estate is disencumbered, the mortgages 
paid off, and Caroline’s fortune replaced. 

Mrs. Tremerton closed her eyes. “Oh, 
how blind I was!” she said; “ while I was 
mourning over my downfall as the ruin of the 
family, our heavenly Father was preparing 
me to understand how much He could do 


for them, while I in my pride had separated | 


myself from those whose love I disregarded 
and insulted by my conduct.” 


I have nothing | 
| line and Edith.” 


he said, in | 
a low voice, glancing at the doctor and| 
'the prancing horses, the elegant carriages, 
|and handsome liveries of Lord Clairville 


ithat those gentry was so generous ; 


“Then you must wish your friends good- 
| bye, now,” he said, in a pleasant tone. 
“ You will all come again, and bring Caro- 


“ Yes, yes,” said Sir Henry, pressing her 
hand, “ and we will hope and pray for your 
| speedy recovery.” 

Then they hastened away, and in a very 
ishort time after presented themselves in 


| Piccadilly, to gladden the hearts of the ladies 


with their hopeful news. 

The week—never to be forgotten by the 
residents in the quiet street—passed slowly, 
each day producing doubt or hope of Mrs. 
Tremerton’s ultimate recovery. Once every 
day a carriage of some description drove up 


'to the house, to the admiration of the neigh- 


bours. 
None perhaps more, or even so much as 


and Sir Henry Trevor. 

The physician’s carriage, though plain and 
quiet, which arrived daily, caused equal ex- 
citement after his name had been made 
known by the delighted landlady as well as 


'those of Mrs. Tremerton’s relations. 


At length came the good news to Pic- 


| cadilly, and the almost regretted fact to Mrs. 


Naylor, the landlady, that Mrs. Tremerton 
would in a few days be well enough to take 
the journey to Trevor Court ; Lord and Lady 


| Clairville having promised with Lady Fane, 


the children, and Edith Raymond, to be 
the guests for a month of Sir Henry Trevor. 

The day came at last for Mrs. Tremerton’s 
journey. In Sir Henry’s carriage arrange- 
ments had been made for the invalid to re- 
cline. He and the doctor were to accom- 
pany her to the station, an invalid carriage 
having been engaged for the railway journey. 

The sun shone brightly on this last day of 
June, as the carriage drove up to No. 7, 
Manor Street. Mrs. Naylor, in her best 
silk gown and cap, as she took leave of her 
lodger, was all smiles and curtseys ; and well 
she might be, for as she said to a neighbour 
the next day when they were drinking tea 
together,—- 

“Lor, my dear, I never knowed before 
and as 
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for that Sir Henry, he’s the dearest man, and | 
he’s left me all the lady’s clothes, and paid me | 
so handsome, besides thanking me for my | 
care of the poor lady as if I’d done it all for | 
nothing.” 

“ Well, so you did at first,” was the reply. | 
“ Lor, who'd have thought that such a dowdy- 
looking old woman had such grand relations? | 
Why, she must have been out of her mind | 
to come and live here and hide herself from | 
them !”’ 

“She never seemed out of her mind till | 
she was ill,” replied the landlady. “All I 


can say is, I am precious glad she ever 
I can tell you 


did come to live with me. 
that!” 

Mrs. Tremerton bore the journey very 
well, and by the evening of that June day 
found herself resting on a bed of down in 
one of the many spare rooms of ‘Trevor 
Court, now newly furnished and decorated, 
and surrounded by the luxuries and com- 
forts to which for many months she had | 
been a stranger. 

On a warm July evening, about a month | 
after Mrs. Tremerton’s removal from Hoxton, | 
three ladies were conversing pleasantly on | 
the lawn at Trevor Court. One of them re- | 
clined on a couch, and though her face still } 
wore that look of delicacy which was so 
unusual in the late mistress of Heathfield 
House, yet she was evidently quite recovered 


from the fever which had been the means of | 
| with the members of the once proud Mrs. 


reuniting her to her relatives. 
Caroline and Edith sat near her, listening | 
to the description of her ways and doings 
after leaving Heathfield on that sad day in 
January. 
“Did you not see our advertisements in | 
the Zimes, grandmmama ?” asked Caroline. 
“Yes, my dear, sometimes, but I seldom 
read the papers; indeed, I felt no interest 
in anything. I fancied I had lost all claim in | 
the eyes of the world to be honoured and | 
respected when my money was gone, and I | 
could not face you after you had lost your 
fortune through me; besides, I quite expected 
Arthur would forsake you, and, in conse-| 
quence, that you would never forgive me. | 
As for his ‘ turning religious,’ as I called it 
then, the idea would have seemed absurd | 
and melancholy..” 
“Well, grandmamma, you see now how| 
wrong you were,” said Caroline ; “and what | 
a mistake it is to fancy religion can ever) 
make people unhappy or disagreeable. How} 
little those can know of real happiness who 
talk of it in this way!” 
{ “ Little indeed, my dear,” said Mrs. Tre- | 
{' 


merton. “TI can truly say, that in the midst 
of all my pride and grandeur I had no real 
enjoyment, When first I began to examine 
myself, after dear Mr. Dormer’s sermon, I 
felt how dreadful my pride and ill-temper’ 
had always been, and I could find no com- 
fort or hope in anything, till I thought of a 
sentence I once read in a letter of Edith’s to 
you, Caroline. Ah, my dear, I used to be 
so mean and suspicious then, that I have 
often searched Edith’s letters to find you 
both out in some tricks.” 

“T am glad you did, grandmamma,” said 
Caroline, “ for many reasons. What was the 
sentence ?” 

“Nothing is too trifling to be made the 
subject of prayer.’ The words used to haunt 
me, so I can remember them correctly ; and 
at last I prayed to be made humble. One 
day I found a Bible in my box, which Dennis 
must have placed there, and I searched for 
all the texts I could find about forgiveness, 
humility, and prayer, and read them. And at 


| last I had determined to make myself known 


and bear all the mortification, when I fell ill. 
Since then I have learnt to pray to that 
power who can alone change a heart so 
proud and a temper so violent as mine, and 
I trust my prayers are answered. Oh, my 
dear,” she continued, “what a happiness to 
feel that you and I, and our dearest friends 
are all travelling the same road at last !” 

Such was often the subject of conversations 


Tremerton’s family. There was so much to 


‘tell of all that had happened during her 


absence, and so much to hear about herself, 


‘that sometimes they were obliged to check 


the conversation abruptly, to prevent the 
excitement from injuring the still weak 
invalid. 

Nothing could be more agreeable, how- 
ever, to both parties than the conversaticns 
between the dowager Lady Clairville and Mrs. 
Tremerton. Of such opposite characters and 
temperaments, each was as it were a check 
and a support to the other. The energy and 
decision of Mrs. Tremerton on the new 
doctrines which she had so lately learnt 
tended to strengthen and confirm Lady Clair- 
ville, while her own humility and fear were 


|calculated to check in Mrs. Tremerton her 


natural tendency to presumption. 

The conversation of Mrs. Tremerton with 
Edith and Caroline, which we have described, 
was brought to a sudden termination by the 
sound of many voices, and the appearance of 
Lord Clairville at full romps with his young 
visitors, Clara and Robert Fane. 
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CHAPTER XLIX.—THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


Epwarp DorMER had not taken up his 
residence at the rectory long before he was 
summoned to the death-bed of Mrs. Tre- 
merton. She had never quite recovered 
from the effects of the illness which had so 
nearly proved fatal. After this second attack 
she sank rapidly; yet Caroline’s sorrow was 
softened by the recollection that she had 
died in the midst of her friends, surrounded 
with every comfort, and strong in the faith 
she had learnt in the school of affliction. 

He returned to his home after the funeral 
feeling saddened and yet thankful, and a 
bright vision on the lawn of the rectory 
grounds tended to cheer his heart. 

Near the drawing-room window, which 
like that in the cottage opened on to the 
lawn, sat Mrs. Dormer, watching the gambols 
of a bright, beautiful boy of seven, with a 
tiny dog—Sir Henry Trevor's present to the 
young baronet, the son of Lady Fane. 


half concealed them, added piquancy to the 
intelligent look. 

Presently Robert caught up the dog in his 
‘arms, and ran up to the drawing-room 
window. 

“‘ Mrs. Dormer,” he said, “ only feel Fido ; 
he is quite dry, he’s been running about for 
a long time.” 

Mrs. Dormer took the dog on her lap, and 
passed her hand through the silky curls. 

“ How white he looks on your black dress!” 
said the boy. 

Mrs. Dormer sighed, but to the child’s 
|heart came no sad association with the 
sombre attire to dim his gladness ; he caught 
up the dog and bounded away, letting Fido 
spring to the ground and race with him across 
the lawn to meet the gardener, who would, 
he knew, have a peach or a plum to give him, 
because he never touched the fruit without 
permission. 

** How happy the boy seems!” said Edward 
| Dormer, as he followed him with his eyes till 





His mother, who had seen a great deal of | he was lost to sight in the shrubbery ; “and 








the young clergyman and Mrs. Dormer during|he is a clever child too; but, mother, I 
her stay at Trevor Court, had weighed the} don’t think I have patience enough to teach 
advantage of such training for her son, as he | well.” 

was likely to obtain at Brookley rectory, with! “It will come to you in time, Edward,” 
home tuition under a governess—ot Edith | said his mother ; “ it is only for a few years till 
Raymond. The balance was greatly in| Robert goes to Eton. I at least shall be 
favour of the former, and she had left her | sorry to part with him.” 

boy under the care of mother and son with} Edward did not reply, and Mrs. Dormer 
the utmost confidence. | went on,— 

The boy now playing with the little; ‘ How did you leave Lady Clairville ? she 
creature—half Maltese, half terrier,—which | looked very delicate when I saw her last.” 
seemed small enough to put in his pocket,| “She says she is quite well,” he replied ; 
had already learned to love the lady who! but, turning the subject quickly, he con- 
treated him with such motherly kindness. | tinued, “Sir Henry is talking of having the 
He was a noble little fellow, with flashing | church renovated in the spring, and he says 
black eyes, dark curls, and regular features. | it will be a nice opportunity for us to spend a 
He was very happy in his new home, but | few months abroad ; I don’t care to go, but I 
this happiness was increased when allowed | think it will be pleasant for you.” 
to pay a visit to Trevor Court while Edith| ‘ Indeed it will, Edward; however, there is 
was there. ithe winter to pass before that can happen, 

Mrs. Tremerton had continued to reside |and many changes may occur.” 
with Caroline at Clare Hall, and there her; The winter passed, and spring came again 
death took place. Edith seldom visited | with its sweet flowers, its blossoms, and its 
Trevor Court, excepting when she accom-| robe of delicate green. With the first days 
panied Caroline, and the boy was often sent} of April came to the family at Clare Hall a 
for to his great delight during her stay. | terrible and sudden sorrow. 

Edward Dormer, on entering the room,| The Dowager Lady Clairville had not 
came and stood by his mother, watching the | been well for some days, but yet there seemed 
gambols of the boy and the dog. [no immediate cause for alarm until one 

Fido had just been washed, and his long | | evening, while she and Caroline were seated 
white silky hair made him look like a ball of| alone in the library, the last “messenger” 
moving snow on the grass. It rested —— suddenly. Lady Clairville dropped 
feathers on his legs, and fell over his forehead ; | from her chair to the ground in the presence 
while the sharp black nose and large bright | | of her affrighted daughter-in-law. 
eyes, peeping through the veil of hair which! But Caroline preserved her self-possession ; 
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she rang Sour th 1e 5 servants, and suffered Edith | 
to lead her from the room tenderly, when she | 
knew at last what had really happened, 


any ill effects. 

The doctor, however, advised change of 
scene, and Lord Clairville did not delay to 
take his wife and Edith to Trevor Court. 
Ina 


death of the Dowager Lady Clareville, the | 
following announcement appeared in the| 
Times : 

“On the 6th, at Trevor Court, 
dence of her father, Lady Clairville, 
Clare Hall, Cheshire, of a daughter.” 

The baby was a few hours old. Lady 
Clairville lay in the large room at Trevor 
Court in which she herself first drew breath, 


the resi- | 
of | 


looking down lovingly on the tiny infant which | 


Mrs. Dormer had just placed by her side. 

“What a mite itis!” she said, “but Dr. 
Henderson told me it was likely to live. 
Oh, Edie,” 
stood by her bedside, “ how proud the dear 
ones who are gone would have been of the 
baby, tiny as she is!” 

After a while Lady Clairville began to 
listen anxiously for the arrival of her husband, 
who had _ been 


could not help feeling weak and low-spirited, 


although amused with the appearance of her | 


baby, and struggling to control herself. 
Meanwhile Lord Clairville was speeding 
on towards Allington, as fast as the express 
train could carry him. As the train drew up 
to the platform he caught sight of his groom, 


and put his head out of the carriage window | 
which the man | 


with a face of 
understood. 

Running by the side of the carriage, 
said, “* It is all well, my lord.” 

Much relieved, Lord Clairville alighted 
almost bef ore the train stopped, and hastened 
g-cart which the man had brought 
is master. 
ladyship has a daughter, my lord,” 
groom as they started. 
ing?” he asked, with anxiety. 


eager anxiety, 


he 


to the 
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‘Yes, my lord, and likely to live, I believe.” 
This question had been asked eagerly | 


SO | 
that no one supposed the shock had produced | 


few days Caroline rallied, and seemed | 
much better, but within a fortnight after the | 


she exclaimed to her cousin who | 


elegraphed for when Mrs. | 
Dormer arrived the previous evening; she | 


throughout the house, owing to the unex- 
pected appearance of the little one. 

In less than half an hour Lord Clairville 
entered the room of his young wife, thinking 
only, as husbands do at such times, of her 
safety, and but little of the child. 

But as he stooped to kiss her and say some 
loving words, Caroline said with some of her 
former vivacity,—for he looked very anxious,— 

“ Papa, you must be glad, not sorry; go and 
look at your little daughter. She is so tiny.” 

Arthur, with some hesitation, yet conscious 
| that the eyes of the young mother were fixed 
on him, approached Mrs. Dormer, and as 
she uncovered the little bundle of lace, lawn, 
|and flannel, he bent over the infant, and 

pressed his lips on its brow. 

“ Arthur,” said Caroline, “ you must thank 
| Mrs. Dormer, she has been such a comfort 
to me.” 

“T doindeed, Mrs. Dormer,” hesaid, “from 
|my heart I thank you; it has been the 
greatest satisfaction to me all the way down, 
to feel sure you would be with my darling.” 

“ T am indeed happy to have been of some 
use at this juncture; Sir Henry fetched me 
| yesterday,’ said Mrs. Dormer. 

“Of some use!” said Caroline, “ Oh, 
Arthur, Mrs. Dormer has been everything to 
me; and have you seen grandpapa?” she 
added ; “how strange that this little mite 
| should give us all new titles; grandpapa has 

seen her, but they would not admit him to 
| speak to me.” 

“ No dear Caroline, not yet,” said Mrs. 
Dormer, as she gave the baby to nurse, “and 
I must send Lord Clariville away too now ; 
nurse looks quite displeased.” 

With one more kiss, Arthur left the room, 
and found Sir Henry, who though equally 
anxious as himself about their cherished 
darling, congratulated his son-in-law that all 
had ended well hitherto. 

Weeks passed, and the baby grew and 
throve to its mother’s great delight, and 
mournful thoughts were beginning to give 
way to new hopes. As the summer ap- 
proached, Caroline felt sufficiently recovered 
to return home to Clare Hall, accompanied 


| 


| by Edith. 


And here we must leave them, to meet 
again after an interval of nearly three years. 
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LETTERS FROM A BELOVED SISTER TO ONE OF HER 
FRIENDS. 


[We insert these extracts from letters, believing that they are calculated, under the divine blessing, to cheer 
and guide some timid and anxious disciple of Christ.—Ep. ] 


I, | safely hidden “under the shadow of His 
You are quite correct in your inference,| wings;” and beneath that loving and all- 
dearest A——; longing desires after Jesus| powerful protection she has, without fear or 


trembling crossed over the intervening 
stream of death, and left earth for heaven. 
Now she has had that sight of Jesus which 
we often think of and long for, but can so 
little realize what it will be. Into what a 
fulness of the knowledge of the love of Jesus 
has she entered! ur little perception of it 
is delightful, but what must its full reality be ? 
How wonderful the instantaneous change ! 
—how glorious the scene which must open ! 
how joyous must be the sense of freedom! 
Ah! it is but faintly we can imagine what 


are, indeed, His own gift ; to seek His con-| 
stant presence as the one thing we wish more | 
than any earthly blessing, proves beyond | 
doubt that there is truly a link between the | 
heart and Himself. These desires after Him-| 
self are the drawings of His love—‘the| 
cords of love ;” thank Him for these precious | 
love-tokens to you, and find rest in the) 
thought that His love never changes. We) 
may lose our perception of it; a cloud may| 
come defween us and Him; but His love is| 
still ours in all its fulness and sweetness. It| 
is a rest to remember that He a/ways loves | it is 40 go home. Yes, home it must be, though 
the same; whatever else may cast a shadow) we know so little about it; for it is our 
over us, He loves us still. To have such a} heavenly Father’s house, and Christ, our 
Saviour and such a Friend is, indeed, worth | “Elder Brother,” is there, so it must be 
all else. And if the little we know of Him| “ home.” 

now kindles such ardent desires for His| It is, indeed, cause of thankfulness that 
presence, what will be our overwhelming) our dear friend was kept to the last in “ per- 
feeling when we shall “see Him as He is”?/ fect peace.” Let us take fresh confidence 
I do feel increasingly that the more we know | from the strength and peace given to her, and 
of Christ, the more we know what true happi- | trust, with a glad and thankful trust, the 
ness is. Many, many years ago, I fourd out) same faithful Guide, resting on His own sure 
that however bright may be the promise of| and precious promise, “I am with you 
earthly good, yet that even when possessed | alway.” 

it cannot satisfy—it is not perfect: some-} Surely, if He is with us now, He will be 
thing is wanting, often we know not what ; | with us ¢hen, when we most need Him! The 
and, until we find CArist, we are obliged to} strong One will not fail His charge when 
confess with Solomon, “ All is vanity!” But) “heart and flesh are failing.” No! blessed 
to know Him, to love Him, to have Him for) be His name, He will then, as now, be the 
our Saviour, our Friend, our Brother, our! strength of their heart, and their portion for 
Advocate, our Intercessor, satisfies all our! ever. 





the more we realize that “ Christ is all.” | II. 

As I write, a letter has just come to say! I think that once, now and then, it may be 
that dear Mrs. N has entered into rest. | useful to take a look at one’s inner self ; but 
Her conflict is over, her victory won, her} not often, or long, lest we should get dis- 
crown of life gained through Jesus, in whom | couraged, and filled with doubts. Far wiser 
was all her trust. She died yesterday} and safer is it, as a general rule, to keep 
(Sunday) morning, at half-past seven, peace- | “ looking unto Jesus,” for the more we look 
ful and happy to the last, She said, “I’m | to Him, and “consider Him,” the more we 
happy ; all is well.” shall grow like Him, unconsciously perhaps, 

To all appearance there was no suffering ;| but truly. 
it was a quiet, calm passing away from her} Still, I do not think that this looking unto 
home here to her home above. “So He! Jesus is incompatible with an occasional 
giveth His beloved sleep.” ‘Those two texts| glance within, if it is such a glance as will 
you have chosen for to-morrow seem to| result in our saying, “ Though I am not what 
speak of her. Long time she had been| I ough? to be, though I am not what I wish 
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to. be, yet by the grace of God, I am not 
what I zas.” 

Such a glance 
take by the remarks in your last note. With 
deep thankfulness I can say that you are 
correct in supposing that my “inner life is | 
generally a sunshiny one.” Perhaps, instead 
of i oamabiaat” [ should use the word! 
“calm,’—freedom, as you say, 
there are many things day by day 
vex and ruffle the mind; but these | 
may so express it, disturb 
the surface, while and untouched | 
beneath lies the “peace,” calm and un- 
troubled by these outward vexations, because | 
it is Christ's peace. 

Do you want 
seems to me 
arising from the 
all that I could not do ; that He is 
representative ; that He 
has made atonement and peace by the 
blood of His cross. Thus, by His perfect 
work and sacrifice, He has made peace for 
me. 


Of course, 
which 
things only, if I 
deep 


this “ peace” defined? It| 


for me 


my substitute, my 


et haz 'é pen 7 fe 
because the 


hat He has don 
Ww 1S cone away, 
rOunNA lso done 

Tl herefore being g ryt juatilied by faith, we have 
peace with God.” 

Do you not thus see how very simple and 
how very straight is the road to peace? It 
is just leaving “self,” and taking “ Christ” 
instead. 

But I am not going now to give you a 
sermon on “peace.” I only wished to give 
you my own conception of it, or, I should 
rather say, my Own experience in the matter. 
I have found, and do find, that Christ’s word 
to me, and Christ’s work for me, are both so 
true, so sure, so complete, that I ought not, 
may not, cannot doubt. Once I did not 
know this, strange as it seems to say it in 
these days of Bible light. But there is a 
want of clearness in teaching and preaching 
which leaves the mind in a mist at least, too 
often so, though I am thankful to believe 
that there is less of this now than some years 
ago. But since I have seen that I may trust 
Christ ust as 7 am, and that thus trusting 
He will save me, my heart has been at 
peace, has found its “rest” in Christ. This 
simple trust is dedieving, and “he that be- 
lieveth hath eternal life.” Christ says this, 
and He will certainly never fail one who 
trusts Him, because of His own promise. 

There is another of your suppositions 
which is also a correct one,—that the remedy 
for all disturbing influences I find in con- 

Vv. 


/ te ir 1S 


at self you have led me to! strength, 


from storms. | 


to be calm, a quiet happiness, | 
belief that Christ has done | 


away by Christ | 


tinually resorting to Christ as my “strong 
habitation.” I do find it so. I ever find 
safety, and comfort in “the Rock 
| that is higher than I;” for has He not pro- 
| mised to be my rock, my refuge, my defence, 
| my help? And will He not be all this to me 
lif I only take Him at His word? Was He 
[not all this to David? And what did David 
do more than “ believe” His word? 
| So you are quite oat about this point, 
dear A——; and I can say, having tried it 
> | myself, that there is no surer wz Ly of regaining 
| composure of mind, whatever the cause of die: 
‘aegseaornce,. than by resorting to Christ. 

Thoughts of Him bring self-control, strength, 
|and hope. You think you often fail in doing 

right; I think that / also fail ; doubtless we 
think correctly about this, but these failures 
should make us increasingly value Christ’s 
perfect work for us, and be ever sending us 
ito Him for fresh grace. So, as often as we 
|get wrong, we should go straight to Him; 
jand the kind way in which we are always 
received, pardoned, and comforted, will 
{surely make us more watchful not to grieve 
| One so loving. 

Thus, dear, you see that whatever peace 
or quietness of mind I enjoy, it is only 
jthrough resting on the word of Jesus. I 
|know, indeed, that this “resting” is the re- 
sult of the Spirit’s work ; but still it is brought 
about by a simple reception of Christ’s word 
as truth. And what I have found, what I 
have travelled to after many wanderings in 
years gone by, why should not you find 
now? You need not wander further; no 
need for more weary efforts to grow better 
before venturing to hope; no need to wast 
for some distinct personal assurance, some 
sudden inward voice. The simple trusting 
our soul to Him who is “the life” is enough. 
“ He hath said,” is an answer to every doubt. 
“Complete in Him,” is an answer to every 
fear. 

In looking just lately at the rrgth Psalm, 
my attention has been arrested by the words, 
“ Thou hast taught me.” Ihave been think- 
ing how God teaches ; how He has taught 
me in many ways ; how fatient a teacher He 
is; how 4nd, how gentle, how persevering, 
&e., &c. I send the text now for you to 
think about. 


Ill. 


This visit to a poor woman quite saddened 
me. What a mercy it is for us that we cannot 
know all the misery there is in the world! 


We could not bear it. Even to see a little is 
painful in the extreme, when we feel our 
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inability to remove it. But there is also 
another mercy,—that when we are depressed 
by misery and suffering that we cannot alle- 
viate, we have a Friend who can, to whom 
we may go: thus we may get help for others, 
and also find rest for our own troubled spirit. 
All things are in His hand; He is wise and 
just as well as loving, and we shall do Well 
for our peace of mind to leave them there. 

Thank you for the texts. I have often 
noticed the strong personal confidence which 
characterizes David’s Psalms. This,no doubt, 
was the secret of the great joy which often 
filled his heart, and so constantly broke out 
into expressions of grateful praise. 

You say that this confidence, this appro- 
priating faith, is what you so much want. I 
will tell you my thought upon reading this,— 
that there is considerable inconsistency be- 
tween your words and your actions. You 
say that you cannot thus feel that God is your 
Rock, your Refuge, your Deliverer, &Xc. ; 
yet, all the while, day by day, you are going 
to God as such to you. You are looking to 
Him for help, for guidance, for strength ; you 
are making use of Him constantly as your God; 
and yet you fear to let your heart acknow- 
ledge it. If He is not your God, how is all 
this? howisit that you find a refuge in Him? 
Think about it, dear. 


IV. 


I am not sure whether you have the second 
volume of the “Treasury,” but think you 
have. If so, you will find “Notes of a 
Lesson” of mine on the 23rd Psalm, which 
perhaps may interest you just now. 

The expression in ver. 2 I always like much 
“ He maketh me to lie down,” &c. Itreminds 
me of a similar thought in Ezek. xxxiv. 15, 
“ T will feed My flock, and will cause them 
to lie down, saith the Lord God.” 

The very compulsion implied in “He 
maketh me,” and “I will cause them,” tells 
of God’s loving mercy. He sees all our 
backwardness, the sense of our own unwort- 
thiness, our shrinking away for fear we pre- 
sume and have no right to the “green pas- 





true reading of all God’s words and actions. 
Isit not so? Did you notice the thought in 
Psa. xviii. 35, “ Zhy gentleness hath made me 
great”? It is this gentle dealing that over- 
comes us by its sweetness. 

The 25th Psalm has much in it, I think, 
that will suit you. Guided by its thoughts, 
my mind has been taking a retrospective 
glance at the years gone by, and I can truly 
say, “All the paths of the Lord ave mercy 
and truth.” 

I am glad you like the remarks on 
“ Moses.” But you see he told Aaron ad. 
In this matter I think, like many other cases, 
our own individual temperament must be 
some little guide. To some it is a great 
relief to speak: to others it is the hardest 
task that could be undertaken. 

I think if we are careful to know, we shall 
instinctively feel which are the right occa- 
sions, and who are the right persons. There 
is no reason why we should not converse 
(rightly) about these things, if we feel it would 
be a solace or a help either to ourselves or 
others. But we need be sure of a pure, re- 
sponsive sympathy, and that our confidence 
will be safely kept. Such sympathy is very 
valuable, and very sweet, but we only rarely 
meet with it; yet perhaps we prize it all the 
more for its scarceness. 

I have never much liked the Wesleyan 
class meetings, good as they are, because the 
sympathy of all present could not be counted 
upon ; and to have one’s hidden thoughts 
brought into the light for eazy one to read 
and talk about, seems to me unbearable. 

You will think my ideas rather contradic- 
tory and undecided, and yet I think you will 
agree with them. 

But what a great comfort that there is no 
drawback in our intercourse with the Lord 
Jesus! no fear that He will misunderstand 
or listen coldly ! 


V. 


And now, dear A——, what shall I say to 
your desire that will at times come to “ fly 
away and be at rest”? I can say this, that 








tures ;” and He so surrounds us and draws us| you are not a/one in the wish ; there are many, 
by His gracious power, that He makes us to| many “ weary ones” to whom the thought of 
lie down, and enjoy the refreshment and the | heaven’s perfect rest forms one of its chief 
rest of His own providing. If He cared not jattractions. It és a rest, even to think of that 





for us, He would not take the trouble. | perfect rest. And one reason, doubtless, why 

And yet itis strange how the same thought | earth so often seems to us ‘‘a weary land” is 
would once, perhaps, have raised very oppo-| that we may be willing to leave it; and the 
site feelings ; for fo de made to do anything, | desire to do so is only wrong when it makes 
even though self-interest is involved in it,| us discontented by its indulgence. Perhaps 
too often inducesa proud unwillingness. But} one of the best ways to keep the desire within 
4ove makes all the difference, and gives the | right limits is to remember that our con- 
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tinuance here is in some way for the glory | was yet agreat way off,” the father saw him, 
of Jesus,—either that He may be glorified iz jand had compassion, and ran, &c., &c. The 
us or by us. He has work of some sort for | son did not fee/ he was worthy to be restored, 
us to do for Him,—work within us, or work | but youknow what the father’s love gave him 
without for others ; and this thought, if fully |—an zwstant, full, and loving pardon. 
entered into, will make us willing to stay a| It is o¢ presumption to believe we are 
“ittle longer, much as we want our home, our | pardoned, and to take the comfort of the 
rest in His presence. thought. We may rise from prayer believing 
And, after all, what is the longest life to an| this. Because we are thus readily and 
eternity with Jesus! If He wishes us to stay | freely forgiven, day by day, or many times in 
a few years longer down here, it is not much, | the day,—this will never make us think 
with such endless bliss in store, to be willing | lightly of sinning. It will, indeed, draw us 
todo. Oh, this looking up, and looking on,|closer to our Father in heaven, for what 
helps us wonderfully ! |must be His love when He thus is ever 
But, dear A , why should your con. | forgiving ? And it will make us feel how 
fidence in heaven as your home be such a precious to us is the blood of Christ, which 


momentary thing? With such a Saviour, and | thus is ever available to cleanse, and is always 
lea; and its influence will be to re- 


knowing as much of Him as you do, why not, | our p 
once for all, cast yourself upon His simple | “rain from sin. 
word,—nay, upon Himself, and be at peace, | 


; VII. 
at rest? It is what you must do at last, just | , 
because there is nothing else you or any one| 1 would have answered your kind note 


else can do; and why not xow? Why put | S0ner, but could not before this on account 
from you the unspeakable comfort, the joy of | of the many pressing things I have had to 
the assurance, “I belong to Jesus ;—He is| attend to. Thank you very much for all your 
my Saviour; He will keep me, and never| kind sympathy, and also for your offer of help 
leave me, but will bring me home at last!” | Nxt Sunday, as well as your thoughtful assist- 
| ance last Sunday. : 
VL | My dear father has been ill for the last year 
and a half, but a few weeks ago we hoped he 
In reference to the subject of “God’s | was partially recovering. He was able to 
forgiveness,” all Bible teaching clearly proves | come down-stairs again, after having kept in 
that pardon is instantly given when we seek | his room for many months, and even talked 
it, confessing we have erred from His ways. | about going out. Still, notwithstanding this, 
Nowhere is there the slightest word to make | there was at times a look about him which 
us think that God requires any interval of | made us doubt whether it was anything more 
time to elapse between the confession and| than a temporary improvement. And so it 
the pardon. In David's case, “ /Aave sinned,” | proved, for a fortnight since, he was one day 
was immediately followed by “‘ Zhe Lord hath|not so well, and each day after he seemed 
put away thy sin.” gradually to become weaker. Yet we did not 
We judge the matter too much by our own/| then anticipate such immediate danger ; but 
feelings, rather’ than by what God has Him-| op Saturday a great change came over him, in 
self told us. It seems to us almost presump-| such a rapid manner that we were quite un- 
tion to feel pardoned, when we are feeling how | prepared forit. He died on Sunday morning 





utterly wrong we have been. Also, it is so I was with him.’ It was a 
different from our idea of pardoning others. 
We find it difficult to pardon a fault against 
ourselves,—it zs an effort;—and we often 


just before ten. 

very peaceful going away home. 

no one need fear a death like that. 
My dear mother feels it most acutely. It 


I felt that 











was so entirely unexpected by her, for she 
hoped on to the last, and even now she cannot 
realize that he is vea//y gone. Weare obliged 
to forget our own grief in our anxiety for her. 

We know that our dear father has entered 
into rest, but we miss him sadly : we have all 
been together so many years, scarcely ever 
separated. But although our band is now a 
broken one, we can look forward with the 
hope of being all reunited in our home 
| above. 


probably cause others to feel that some time 
does elapse before we can cordially forgive. 
Both these thoughts set upon us when 
seeking pardon of God. We do not realize 
how infinitely above our thoughts Zs 
thoughts are; we do not fully take in the 
meaning of those precious words, —“ Ready 
to pardon; ”—and, “He will abundantly | 
pardon.” I always love to think of the 
prodigal son, as illustrating this. Before a 
word of confession was made, “while he 
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VIII. 


Can you tell me what has become of my 
constant correspondent? Is she unwell—or 
low-spirited—or waiting to receive a note | 
from me P 

I remember that the readings were only | 
arranged up to last evening, so enclose for | 
another week. You will think the portions | 
very irregular, and so they are, but sometimes | 
the subjects need taking as a whole. 

This is the case with chap. xi.; for| 
although each verse almost contains more 
than enough to ¢Aznk about, yet as a narrative | 
it requires to be read at one time. I have 
just been reading it. It is very precious, as 
showing Christ so completely a man; one 
with us in thoughts, feelings, affections. 
Doesn’t it seem marvellous that He should 
have wept? that He should have f/f so 
much, even though He knew what He was 
immediately going to do? _ that the sight of 
Mary’sand Martha’s grief should have touched 
Him with such close sympathy? And does 
it not also prove how deeply Christ enters 
into the sorrows of His people, even though 
He has in wise love allowed the sorrow to 
come? And may we not feel sure that He 
yet remembers that He wept then, and is 


still touched when His members grieve? 
What a comfort to have His strong loving 
sympathy to rest upon, and to know that it 
will ever fail us, however often we may 
lean upon it! Pleasant it is to realize that 
this comfort is ours. We can imagine the 
relief and rest it was to Mary and Martha 
when Christ arrived yet there seems almost 
a tone of reproach in both their minds ;— 


| why had He not come before ? 


IX. 
“In the Lord have I righteousness and strength.” 

“Righteousness and strength, ”-—¢he two 
great blessings I need; righteousness for my 
justification and acceptance—strength to 
enable me to endure unto the end. 

These blessings are “ zz the Lord :” what a 
safe keeping-place! They cannot fail me, 


_ they cannot alter, they cannot be touched. 


These blessings are Aresent ones,—“ In the 
Lord have / righteousness and strength.” 
Not J shall have, but have now. ‘Therefore 
as these are my present blessings, I may, 
and ought to have present enjoyment of them. 

Oh, how rich the grace which gives 
righteousness and strength fo me! 


S. E. 


Ww. 


CHANGED. 


“ We shall not all sleep, but shall all be changed.”—1 Cor. xv. 51. 


Ir may be, Christ shall come again l 
Before ’tis time for threaten’d partings ; 

It may be near the end of pain, 

The healing of all bitter smartings. 


It may be, death shall come no more 
Upon our hearts the midnight darkness ; 
But dawn is nearer than before, 

And Jesus speaks when sorrow hearkens, 


He may not call us one by one, 

There may be few more clouded greetings ; 
Beyond the stars, beyond the sun, 

There will be glad unshadow’d meetings. 


It may be that in one dear band, 

As we have thought upon Him, kneeling, 
In His high presence we shall stand, 
The fulness of His blessing feeling. 


It shall be—yes! for He hath died! 
Whether we go alone, or whether 
Up through the air the angels guide 
His own, unparted and together, 





And whether days or years it be, 

It must be that we yet shall gather 
Who Hold Him here, though timidly, 
Around the table of His Father. 
Ah! we have changed since childhood— 
changed 

In life. by death, in face, in feeling, 

But His dear hand our hearts have ranged 


Around His Cross ; and here is healing ! 


What matters it, the change of grief— 
Our older forms and furrow’d faces ? 
The waiting time may be but brief 
Till He prepares us for our places. 


O change! from tears, from musings dim, 
From patient hope taught ne’er to falter, 
From this long death, to be with Him, 
And learn the love that nought could alter. 
ALESSIE BOND. 
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FL|CHAPTER XXVIII.—MINNA’S ADVICE. 
“TELL me what you should do if you were 
in my place,” said Kate, turning her face again 
towards her sister, after sitting in silence for 
a short time. “Give me some advice 

““T don’t know that I am the best person 
to give advice, as I am an interested person,” 
said Minna, trying to smile. “ Frederick 
Ashley’s gain will be my loss, you know.” 

“No, no,” said Kate, with such pain in her 
tone that Minna felt indignant with herself 
for her want of tact. “ Minna, he will not part 
us agai 

“You would not be able to adopt Bett and 
myself, darling,” said Minna, kneeling down 
by her and drawing closer to her. 
“ However, there is plenty of time to talk 
about that by and by. It is the present per- 
plexity we must deal with. It seems to me 
that if Fred« Ashley has come here, as 
he says he has, with the intention of trying to 
make amends to you for the trouble and 
suffering he has caused you, it is your duty 
to give him the opportunity. I have no 
doubt that a great many people would say 
you were to run the risk, but then I 
don’t think we must take the opinion of the 
worl it it. We are told so often that it 
is our a ity to forgive, that I think when a 
person does come forward and promises to 
do his best to win forgiveness, it would be a 
sin to withhold it. Beside, Katie dear, although 
most of the fault was on his side, yet some of 
the provocation came from you. I am not 
saying this to excuse him, only it may help to 
make you lenient towards him. You 
may be sure that God’s‘hand is in it, and He 
will not make the burden harder than you can 
bear. Looking at it ina more worldly way, 
it would be a good thing for Frank if ” and 
Minna paused for moment, and then 
changed the form of her sentence: “ It will 
be a good thing for Frank; for Frederick 
Ashley would be able to give him many ad- 
vantag education that you never could. 
How could you afford to send him to school, 


sister, 


rlK k 


fool lish 


>} 
LDOl 


more 





a 


es Ol 


or to educate him as he ought to be? I 
would not do anything in a hurry, Kate. 


Send for Frederick, and have a conversation 
with him ; and then if he does earnestly seem 
to wish it, and you are prepared to let the 
past be forgotten, be reconciled. I am not 
afraid for you, Kate darling ; you know who 


sends the troubles that come upon us, and 


| you will bear them, even if they are hard.” 


So Minna argued, and Kate listened in 
silence, and did not speak even when her 
sister had finished. It had cost Mirina a 
struggle to speak in this way, knowing as she 
did that Kate would in all probability follow 
her advice; and as she watched Kate now, 
still hesitating how to act, and looking so pale 
and worn in her perplexity, it was very hard 
to avoid wishing that Frederick Ashley had 
not appeared to interrupt their quiet lives. 

The short November day was drawing in, 
and the daylight was fading away, and still 
neither of the sisters spoke. Minna was still 
kneeling by Kate’s side, but she looked almost 
ghastly in the grey light, so pale had she 
become. ‘The house was very quiet, for Bett 
was at work in the kitchen, her own thoughts 
too sad, and her faithful heart too heavy, for 
her to feel inclined for anything but quiet. 
She guessed well enough the purport of that 


conversation in the sitting-room, for the 
sound of the low earnest voices could be 


distinctly heard through the thin walls ; and 
had she been so inclined she might have 
easily distinguished what was being said. 
In spite of her indignation Bett knew that 
the right thing to happen would be for the 
husband and wife to be reconciled ; and as 
she sat stitching, sitting close to the window 
to get all the light she could, her thoughts 
were busy upon the breaking up of the little 
establishment, that would pretty surely follow 
if Frederick took his wife away. 

At length Kate’s decision was made. 

“You are right, Minna,” she said, lifting 
up her face, which had been cast down 
whilst she was thinking, and her sister could 
see that, although weary and worn-looking, 
the indecision and perplexity had gone. 
“You are tight, Minna. The quarrel be- 
tween Frederick and myself shall be made 
up. I will do my best to make the pasta 
forgotten thing, and be a good wife to him. 
Then if I find that it is no use, and troubles 
do come, I shall at least know I dd try my 
best. I will write to Frederick to-night, and 
ask him to come up to-morrow morning. 
Will that do, Minna, do you think ?” 

“ Yes,” said Minna ; and then Kate, kissing 
her gently, went quietly out of the room up- 
stairs, to find the consolation and strength of 
which she was so sorely in need. 
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And Minna, sitting in the fast darkening 
room, with the long suppressed tears flowing 
fast, was thinking sadly of the loneliness of 
her own future life, and the doubtful happi- 
ness of Kate’s, almost fearing how that she | 
might have been too hasty in the advice she 
had given, yet feeling that none other could 
have been right. 

And, wrapped up in their respective 


thoughts, neither mother nor aunt noticed 
that the day had changed, and that a heavy, 
drenching rain was pouring down, until Bett 
came hurrying in to ask what was to be done 
about Master Frank, who, she was afraid, 
would have left the cathedral, 
therefore surely be caught in it. 


and would | 


CHAPTER XXIX.—SECOND VISIT TO THE 
CATHEDRAL. 
Major Biackpurn and Frederick Ashley | 
had finished their luncheon, and were now| 
sitting smoking a cigar each, discussing | 
meanwhile the programme for the afternoon’s | 
proceedings. ‘The conversation could hardly | 
be called a discussion although I have made 
use of the term, for Major Blackburn was 
doing all the talking, whilst Frederick leant 
back in his chair, only uttering occasional 
monosyllabic answers, feeling all the time 
most unutterably and intensely bored, but 
perfectly aware that he must put up with his 
tormentor for the present. He felt tired, 
and his weak foot was throbbing and aching, 
as was its wont after any fatigue; but 
although the idea of moving was disagreeable | 








| old town. 


AS SILVER TRIED. 


inspect any of the ‘Deauties of this iin all 
they are not a few, I assure you—I think we 
had better be moving soon,” said the major, 
who was a walking guide. book, and who 
was really proud of the quaint, picturesque 
“There is plenty to see. There 
is the cathedral, the museum, the city walls, 
with the remains of the old fortifications, the 
ruins of an old abbey at the bottom of the 
town, the Norman castle right at the opposite 
end on the hill, the college, and St. An- 
drew’s, which in its way is almost as worthy 
of a visit as the cathedral itself. ‘“ Bless my 
soul!” cried the major at this point, ‘“ we 
shall not be able to do it—no, not half of it 
if we don’t move soon; and everything I 
have mentioned is so full of interest that it 
would be a pity to pass over it.” 

No doubt Frederick Ashley would have 
been somewhat alarmed at the programme 
|the major had drawn up, had it not been for 
a determination he had formed to allow no 
representations to persuade him to be away 
from the “ George ” for long at a time. 

From what he recollected of the position 
of the various points of interest, he formed a 
pretty good opinion that in all probability 
the expedition would end at the major’s own 
door, where he would be persuaded to stay 
and dine ; and this he particularly wished to 
avoid, as he desired to be on the spot when 
Kate’s note arrived for him; and, as my 
readers know already, Frederick Ashley 
generally got his own way. 

“Which place shall we go to first ?” asked 




















cnough, that of remaining all the afternoon| Major Blackburn, rising hurriedly, to make 
in the room listening to the major’s unending | Frederick understand that he ought to be 
chatter was far worse. | moving also. 

“* My dear fellow,” said Major Blackburn, “To the cathedral, I should say,” answered 
holding his cigar between his finger and | Frederick, composedly going on with his 
thumb, and looking at Frederick Ashley in a/ | cigar. 
gratified kind of way, “this is just the kind) “ The very thing I was going to propose!” 
of thing I like—a quiet lunch and a smoke! answered the major, almost before the words 
afterwards. It’s the very thing. Now, you! were out of his companion’s mouth. “I don’t 
know, I am entirely at your service for the | think we could do better than see the cathe- 
afternoon, as I told you this morning. If} dral whilst there is plenty of daylight for us 
there is anything I can do for you, pray do/ to examine its most interesting details. The 
not hesitate to say so. I may say that I| other places not being possessed of such 
delight in making myself useful, and feel) minute beauties, and therefore not requiring 
obliged to any one who will let me do so, so|so much time to be expended on them, we 
mind you let me know anything you want/can visit later.” 
done.” “T meant to propose that we should 

Frederick said something about being | attend the service,” said Frederick. 
much obliged, upon which the major gra-| ‘“ Ye—es,” answered the major; but this 
ciously begged him not to mention it, and|time he spoke a little doubtfuliy. ‘“ The 
proceeded to consult his watch, which, in | service,—it would be very pleasant, I quite 
keeping with its owner, was large, heavy, | agree with you. There is one objection, 
and possessed of a very loud tick. though ; it would take up a good hour, and 

“TI think, my dear fellow, if we are to! the afternoons are very short now; and let 
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see, you were there this morning, were 

not?” 

Yes, I was, but I should like to go 
again, if you have no objection. Of course, 
if you have, I'll go anywhere else with the 
greatest pleasure. Only the service is so 
beautiful, and I really enjoyed it this morn- 
ing ; besides, I don’t know when I may hear 
that boy again.” 

“* We will go there by all means,” answered 
| the major, who really wished to do his best 
to amuse his new acquaintance, although in 
his anxiety he had almost succeeded in doing 
the opposite by his persistence in bringing 
forward his pet hobby so continually. “ The 
music is, as you say, a treat initself. No, we 
| shall not have time to look round the building 
before the service, for the bells have been 
chiming for some time, and unless people are 
in the choir before the services commence 
they get locked out.” 

“Why is that?” asked Frederick, rising 
and going to the window. 

“One of the vergers told me that it was 
because the noise of the people’s footsteps 
as they come up that paved nave is so dis- 
turbing, that unless they deaden it by shut- 
ting the choir-gates the service is very much 
interrupted.” 

“And the people who are late pay a 
penalty by being shut out. Well, I suppose 
it has the good effect of making them come 
to church in good time. I should not be in 
the least surprised if we have a wet evening. 
The wind is getting round to the west, and it 
will bring all that up with it,” said Frederick, 
pointing in the direction to which he spoke, 
where a low, straight ridge of clouds, heavy 
| and threatening, were coming steadily up. 
“What a place this is for rain!” said 
| Frederick, with a touch of his old impatience. 
“It seems to me that since I have been in 
England we have had rain nearly every day. 
I am ready now, Major Blackburn.” 

The cathedral: was within a short distance 
of the “George”—perhaps two or three 
minutes’ walk,—but yet, trifling as it was, 
Frederick felt it, limping so much that Major 
Blackburn could not help noticing it, and 
offered his arm, which he was glad to take. 

“JT am very much afraid I shall be lame 
| all my life,” he said, in rather a desponding 
| tone. “If I walk much or overtire my foot 
in any way this is how I always am.” 

“IT should hope not,” said the major 
earnestly, and he really meant what he said, 
** It would be a bad thing for a young man 
like you to be lame. How did the injury to 
the foot happen?” 
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“An accident whilst out riding,” said 
Frederick, rather shortly. There were cir- 
cumstances connected with his accident that 
made him always very chary of speaking on 
the subject, and he was particularly reserved 
towards strangers. The chain of events that 
had led to his accident and to his rescue 
by Archibald Morton had been so peculiar, 
that he could not help believing that it had 
been brought about for some particular 
purpose. 

“Have you had good advice since you 
came home?” 

“Ves, I have seen one cf the best London 
surgeons. He told me one of the tendons 
had been a great deal injured, but that time, 
quiet, and patience were the best things to 
cure me ; and I suppose as nothing else will 


do, I must be content to wait, although I 
must say I sometimes feel doubtful as to the 
result.” 

“ Bless my soul!” said the major, stopping 
short, “I should think it was bad for you to 
Why did you not take a 


walk so much. 
cab?” 

‘Well, I suppose it is too late to do that 
now,” said Frederick, smiling in spite of 
himself, for they were within three steps of 
the cathedral door. “There are the bells 
stopping. If we don’t get on we shall be 
shut out, which I don’t in the least wish.” 

They were barely in time, for as they en- 
tered the church the clergy and choristers 
were taking their places, and two vergers 
stood, one on each side of the heavy choir 
gates, ready to close them. They paused, 
however, when they caught sight of the two 
gentlemen hurrying up the long aisle, and 
waited until they had passed into the choir ; 
then the doors were shut and the service 
commenced. 

Frank Ashley was in his usual seat, and 
Frederick was fortunate enough to secure 
one nearly in the same position as the one 
he had occupied that morning, so he could 
see his son’s face well. The gas had been 
lighted, for the vast church grew dark very 
early in these short afternoons, but there was 
still light enough to make them look very 
yellow. 

There was a burner just above Frank’s 
head, and the sickly light falling on his 
already pale face made him look so ghastly 
that Frederick felt startled. There was a 
change in the boy since the morning. Then 
he had looked fragile, but there had been a 
bright colour in his cheeks, that any but a 
close observer would have taken for the hue 
of health ; but now it was deathly white, his 
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very pallor causing his eyes to look most | 
unnaturally bright, in spite of the black lines | 

that showed that he had been crying. A 
kind of feverish excitement evidently made 
it difficult for him to keep his attention from 
wandering away from the prayers that were | 
being said, and it was very unlike the quiet, 

ardent devotion of the morning. 

Suddenly, as Frederick was gazing at the | 
child, with a degree of earnestness of which | 
he was not in the least aware, and was won- | 
dering at the change in him, their eyes met, | 
and in an instant he understood that his son 
knew him. For a moment Frank returned 
the earnest gaze directed at him; and then, 
as if the expression of the handsome eyes 
abashed and terrified him, a crimson flush 
spread over his face, and he bent his head | 
upon his hands, and during the remainder of 
the service he did not look again in his| 
father’s direction. 

Perhaps one reason for this was that, as 
usual, when the music commenced, he became 
absorbed in it, and seemed unconscious of 
everything except it. 


was singing. His soul was in it, and he poured 
forth his strength to give to the sacred words 
their full meaning. So it was all through. 
Although when he was not singing he looked 
weak and worn, yet directly the music com- 
menced the effect was the same. He seemed 
filled with fresh power, and he sang with 
such sweetness, and his voice was so strong 
and clear, that it seemed almost impossible 
that it could come from the small, fragile 
figure. 

For some months after, the persons who 
were in the cathedral on this day recollected 
how exquisitely Frank Ashley had sung, but 
after a time it faded from their memory, and 
he was only remembered as a chorister, one 
of|their best certainly, but still only a cho- 
rister that had once been on the cathedral 
staff. But by one person the sweet clear 
voice, this day heard for the first time, would 
never be forgotten ; in the memory of one of 
the listeners it would linger long after the 
singer had passed away,—to sing in heaven, 
may be, as hischildish imagination had fancied, 
the anthems and hymns he had so loved to 
learn on earth, 

“ Bless my soul!” said the major, making 
use of his favourite ejaculation, as, the service 
being concluded, he and his companion 
walked slowly down the aisle,—‘“ bless my | 
soul! I think that boy’s voice gets finer | 
every week. I never, to the best of my re- 
membrance, even heard him sing like he did | 








| fortunate to-day. 


He had spoken the| 
truth when he said that he felt nothing when he | 
| pausing before one that stood about half way 


to-day. He positively surpassed himself It 
was really most opportune, as I was so anxious 
for you to hear something good, and really 
as a rule the singing is not so good on week- 
days as it is on Sundays. I don’t know why, 
but it isn’t. 
did voice ? 

“ Yes,” said Frederick Ashley, absently, for 
his mind was more occupied with Frank per- 
sonally than with his voice, beautiful and 
heart-thrilling though it was. 

“Really,” said the major, in a cgngratu- 
latory kind of way, “I think you were very 
I don’t know when you 
could have heard it so good. That boy seems 
to be singing his very life away. My belief 
is”—and here he nodded his head gravely, 
“ that he won't sing there very much longer. 
Sad thing, isn’t it? Poor little fellow !” 

For an instant Frederick turned towards 
him, apparently with eager words of inquiry 
on his lips, but his companion was gazing 
complacently in another direction, and did 
not observe him, so he checked himself and 
turned away without speaking. 

“Curious old font this,” said the major, 


Don’t you think he has a splen- 


down the nave. ‘Quite a piece of antiquity, 
ever so many hundred years old. How dark 
it has got! I’m really afraid we shan’t see 
much after all, especially at the back of the 
church.” 

“T fancy it raining,” said Frederick. 
‘The people are hanging about the door as 
if it were.” 

‘I thought it was going to rain. However, 
I dare say it will pass off, and we can look 
about us meanwhile.” 

“Tt is a great nuisance, 
Frederick. 

“No umbrella? Never mind. 
send a boy to fetch one, or a cab.” 

But Frederick was not thinking about him- 
self, but of the distance between the cathedral 
and Bristol Row, and of a small figure that 
might have to traverse it in the rain ; and in 
that momentary anxiety Frederick first 
realized that Frank was his son. It was a 
novel sensation to him, accustomed as he 
had been for so many years to consider no- 
ing but himself, to feel anxiety for another. 

I dare say there are some cabs outside,” 
said the major, who thought that Frederick’s 
silence arose from some dissatisfac tion at the 
weather. “If so, we had better engage 
one.”’ 

“Yes,” said Frederick, “I think so. I 
i really shall not be able to bear much more 
| standing about to-day.” 


is 


this rain,” said 


We can 
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escing much more quickly than Frederick 
expected. “I'll see after it. You look 
about you here. I shall be back in a 
moment ;” and he hurried off. 

Frederick did not take his advice to stay 
where he was and look about him. The vast 
church was growing very dim and gloomy in 
the fading light, the lamps had been all ex- 
tinguished, and a chilly dampness crept into 
the air and made him shiver. 

‘IT can’t see anything in this light,” he 
muttered. “Even if I really wanted to I 
could not ;” and he moved towards the great 
western door, which still stood open. 

The rain falling fast when he reached 
the door, ly everything was begin 
ning to look miserable and drenched. Over- 
] masses of cloud driving 
cross the sky, ‘ry now and then 
powerful gust of wind, driving the rain before 


was 

‘get na 
and airea 
head were heavy 


and evé 


it, came tearing in at the door of the cathe- 
dral, forcing those standing on the threshold 
to take shelter. Umbrellas were useless in 
such weather, any attempt to hold one up 
ending in the ruin of the article in question, 
and the utter discomfiture of its owner. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, however, the 
persons who had attended the service were 
gradually dispersing, the most venturesome 
braving the elements fearlessly, the remainder 
taking refuge in cabs ; and when Frederick 


reached 
himself, 
waiting u 
up the cathed: 


the entrance Major Blackburn and 
and the two vergers, who were only 
)til every one had departed to shut 
al, were apparently the only 


persons there. 
There were no signs of a cab anywhere, 
but Major Blackburn rejoined him in a 


moment, and told him that he had ordered 
one that had just started with some people 
to return and fetch them. Until then they 
must wait, for as he said, and both the vergers 
echoed it, to attempt to walk in such weather 
would be both absurd and impossible. 

There was a fifth person standing close 
by, leaning against a pillar, who heard these 
remarks, and although a child—and by no 
means a strong child—he smiled. He was 
going to perform this absurdity and impossi- 
bility, although each of those fourmen—even 
Frederick, lame and incapable of walking fast 
as he was—was a hundred times more fitted 
to face that bleak pitiless wind and that cold 
driving rain than he was. 

“ How it does come down !” said Frederick, 
looking out, but taking shelter once more as 
the rain came driving in. ‘ How dark it is 


getting ! and it is only half-past four.” 
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“ All right,” answered the major, acqui- 


Frank heard these words, and coming out 
of his dark corner, began to wrap himself up 
for his walk home. He kept his back turned 
towards the two gentlemen to avoid recog- 
nition ; but the major’s eyes were quick and 
busy, and the boy’s whole appearance was 
too familiar to him to allow of his being 
deceived. 

“Ha! Ashley, not practising this after- 
noon? ‘That’s well. It’s not a nice day for 
you to be out late. Hadn't you better come 
further inside until you start? It is no use 
getting wet beforehand, that | know of. You 
sang very nicely this afternoon, Ashley. It 
was quite a credit to you. -You may tell your 
mother I said so.” 

“ Thank you,” said Frank, with some diffi- 
culty resisting an impulse to shake off the 
hand the major had placed in a patronizing 
kind of way upon his shoulder. He flushed 
and looked so annoyed that I*rederick re- 
monstrated. 

‘Don’t tease the child,” he said. 

“Tease him?” repeated the major, opening 
his eyes. “I never tease him. Frank Ashley 
is a particular friend of mine,—are you not, 
Frank?” then, turning towards Frederick, 
he added in a lower tone, “‘ There it is. Of 
course a boy in his position ought to be only 
too glad to have a little notice from people. 
But no, his mother’s proud and his aunt’s 
proud, and of course he is too. It is a great 
mistake, for he will never get on.” 
The major had surely forgotten his predic- 
the length of Frank’s life, 
uttered only a few minutes si 

ht his. earthly 


would not have thought 
ment of such importance. 


tlon concerning 


1 1 
since, eise he 





advance- 

“‘T should think we might tak 
as we are going to drive,” said Frederick, in 
his eagerness by some means to shelter the 
boy from the pelting rain ; forgetting, in- 
scarcely heeding the major’s by no 


him home 


deed 
means pleasant remarks. 

“T should think we might. I'll ask him.” 

“No, don’t trouble. I should like to speak 
to the boy myself. I feel interested in him ;” 
and without waiting for Major Blackburn’s 
answer he turned to where Frank was stand- 
ing, a short distance off, trying to envelop 
himself in the numerous wraps with which 
Bett had burdened him. 

‘I am going to drive to the ‘ George’ from 
here, Frank,” he said, in a low voice, and 
laying a slight emphasis on the boy’s Christian 
name. * It is very wet, and if you like I will 
take you home first.” 

“Oh no, thank you,” said the boy, shrinking 


from him in a way that pained Frederick 
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exceedingly. Frank saw the expression that 
passed over his face, and felt that he had not 
answered as his mother would have wished 
him to. “I don’t mind the rain in the least,” 
he added, hurriedly, yet with a certain child- 
like grace; “I go backwards and forwards 
every day in all }kinds of weather, and I 
don’t mind it.” 

“You don’t mean to say you are refusing 
to come with us,” putin the major. ‘ Come, 
boy, don’t be foolish. The carriage is at 
the door, jump in, and you will be saved a 


wetting, and mamma will be glad of that, 1 | 


know.” 

He spoke laughingly, but Frank disliked 
the major as cordially as was possible with 
one of his gentle nature. He always spoke 
in a way that especially irritated him, and 
having heard from other boys of the half- 
satirical, half-patronizing way in which he| 
spoke of his mother, hearing her name from | 
his lips, no matter how innocently mentioned, 
always made him impatient. 

“I would much rather walk, please. I 
think mamma would rather I did,” he said | 
earnestly, and Frederick would not press it ; 
in fact he could not for fear of awakening | 
Major Blackburn’s curiosity. 

The carriage having returned at this} 
moment, the two gentlemen got into it, 4 
drove off. They “parted at the “ George,” 
Frederick remaining there to await the arrival | 
ofa note from Kate, the major returning | 
home somewhat annoyed at having failed to | 
persuade Frederick to dine with | him, yet | 


consoled at a possibility, mentioned by ac-|through.—Just feel him, Bett. 






had increased, and made walking even mo- 
derately fast an impossibility. He walked 
slowly up one of the paths leading from the 
cathedral to the town, splashing through mud 
and pools of water, half blinded by the “driving 
rain. 

It was a kind of weather that would allow 
of no compromise. No umbrella could stand 
the wind. Nothing but waterproof could 
standtherain. Thus, notwithstanding theextra 
coat that Bett had insisted on his wearing, 
Frank was very soon wet through. Still he 
went on, almost unconscious of anything ex- 
cept that the road had never seemed so long, 
and that he had never felt so tired as on this 
day. Making his way up steep Queen Street, 
with both wind and rain in his face, tried him, 
|and when he was about half way up he turned 
into a gateway, and under its shelter he 
waited a few moments, to rest and to recover 
‘breath, It was chilly standing there in 
| dripping clothes, and as soon as he had re- 
icovered his breath Frank went on, more 
| slowly than ever, and coughing as he went. 
The longest journey must have an end, and at 
length, when he was nearly exhausted, he 





turned into Bristol Row. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE ILLNESS. 


“Ou, my darling, how wet you are!” said 
Kate, as she met him at the door and drew 
him into the house. ‘Why did you not 
wait until the rain was over? you are wet 
Did you run 


cident, that he might be in Adminster for | all the way up, Frank?” 


some days longer. Frank Ashley waited | 
for a few minutes in the doorway of the) 


‘“*No, mother,” said Frank, walking into 
the kitchen, and sitting down wearily by the 


too tired, and too hot. I did not mind the 


cathedral, until the carriage had rolled ras {00 “I couldn’t run this afternoon, I was 


of sight, then wishing the verger who was 
waiting to shut up the church for the night | 
“good night,” was about to follow their| 
example. 


“Don’t you be in a hurry to go because of} 


me if you would rather stay a little,” said the 
man, a good-tempered fellow who looked, as 
most people did, with a kindly interest on the | 
pale, gentle chorister, and who generally had | 
a civil word for him. 

“JT don’t think I shall gain anything by | 
waiting, thank you, Parkes,” said Frank, with | 
a smile. “I think I had better get home | 
before it gets dark. Good night;” and off he | 


rain so much just at first, it was nice and 
cool, but the wind made me so tired coming 
| up Queen Street, that I stopped under Hall's 
archway to rest and get back my breath, and 
| I got very cold then, and I have not got warm 
| since ;” and the boy shivered as he spoke. 

“You shouldn’t have stopped anywhere 
in your wet things, Master Frank,” said Bett 
|impatiently, and stooping down to pull off 
his wet boots and socks, “ you should have 
come home straight.” 

“T couldn't, I was tired,” said the child, 
and his white face and heavy eye bore testi- 


| . 
started, at a pace that caused the verger to| mony to the truth of what he said. 


mutter to himself “that if he didn’t walk | 


Bett said nothing more, but noticing how 


faster than that he’d be wet through before} cold his feet were, and the frequent shiver 


he knew what he was about.” 
But Frank could not run that afternoon, the | 


that passed over his frame, she helped his 
mother to divest him of his wet clothing as 


languor that had overcome him that morning 
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quickly as possible, and to take what pre- | 


cautions they could to prevent the chill that 
the boy had evidently taken from producing 
any evil effects on his delicate frame. After 
a pause, Frank went on,— 


“Lots of boys get wet and like it, and| 
and I} 


think it fun. It never hurts them, 
didn’t think it would hurt me. I don’t like 
it, though. It makes me feel so cold and 
miserable, and I think the wind and rain 
have got into my chest, it feels so uncomfort- 
able.” 

“ Bed will be the best place for you, Master 
Frank,” 
better. 
right;” and away went the active old woman, 
leaving Frank alone with his mother and aunt. 

He had been wrapped in a blanket when 
his wet things were removed—his wardrobe 
not containing a second suit of clothes,— 


and he was now lying before the fire with | 


his head on his mother’s knee. He was 
looking betternow. His eyes were brighter, 
and 
cheeks, but he seemed slightly oppressed, 
and his cough was very frequent. 

He was very silent for a few moments 
after Bett had left the room, and Kate could 
see by the expression in his eyes, as he 
gazed steadily into the fire, that he was think- | 
ing intently. 
her face, and from thence to Minna, who sat 
opposite to him. 

“Do you want to say anything, darling?” | 
said Kate, guessing instinctively the meaning 
of the glance. “ You can talk before aunt 
Minna; you know we always tell her every- 
thing.” 


“ Mother dear, 


said Bett, “the sooner you go the| 
I'll go and see if everything is | 


there was a little more colour in his} 


He was at the service this afternoon, and 
| Major Blackburn was with him. He spoke 
to me at the church door.’ I tried not to 
show myself, but he saw me. He had a cab 
coming for him, and he asked me if I should 
like him to take me home, as it was raining, 
but I said no. I couldn’t have gone with 

hat Major Blackburn. He began to talk in 
the way I always hate so much, about our 
position, and how proud you were. I can’t 
think how my father could let him talk like 
ithat. It made me so angry.” 

“T hope you were not rude, Frank,” 
Kate, gravely. 

“‘T don’t think I was, mother ; but Major 
| Blackburn does make me feel angry.’ 

Kate felt annoyed to hear that her husband 
had been in Major Blackburn’s company. She 
| knew that he could say really very little about 
her, but he had a way of speaking that, with- 
out being intentionally ill-natured, was yet 
calculated to produce false impressions, and 
she did not know how Frederick might be 
influenced by them. It was very disagreeable, 
and but for the more pressing anxiety about 
| Frank, who was moving about restlessly, and 
seemed much troubled by his cough, it would 
have worried her a good deal. 


said 


} 
} Bett returned soon after, and the room 


Presently his eyes wandered to! 


he—that gentleman—| 


| being ready, Kate went up-stairs to see her 
boy safely into bed. He was beginning to 
\look flushed and hot, and there was some- 
/ thing about his appearance that made Minna 
fee] anxious. 

“‘T am afraid he is in for a bad cold,” 
|said to Bett as she left the room. 

“T always knew that it would come to 
something of this sort,” said Bett ; “ Running 
about the streets in all kinds of weatl 1er, 


she 


mother, I don’ t know what to call him—tell| without enough clothing on to prevent his 


me w hat to say. 
Kate flushed, and looked across to Minna. 


| getting drenched if the rain did come down 
upon him.” Then seeing an expression of pain 


There was no doubt as to what name she’ on Minna’s face, she added, “ Don't think 


should give, but something made her hesitate | I'm blaming, Miss Minna dear, I |} 
Minna smiled as she saw the look) couldn’t be helped, but it is a great pity. 


a little 


on Kate’ s face, and she felt almost inclined | I’m sorry he has got this wetting, 


know it 


because if 


to help her out of her embarrassment by|he gets a bad cold I am afraid he'll have 


answering Frank’s question . herself ; 


feeling that Kate was the best person to} cially at this time of the year. 


answer it, she did not speak. 


but | some difficulty in throwing it off again, espe- 


“However, 
| Miss Minna, you mustn’t be down-hearted. 


“What shad/ I call him, mother?” repeated | It is no use meeting troubles halfway, they 
Frank, surprised at receiving no answer to} | come fast enough without that, and looking 


his question. 
“ He is your father, Frankie,” 
bending over him. 
“Then I must call him father, 
answered Frank. 


or papa,” 


jout for them doesn’t lighten them a bit, to 


said Kate, | | my mind.” 


“T don’t think I meet troubles halfway, 


| but it is difficult not to be anxious when any 


“ He’s not a bit the same to} one whom you care about has run a risk. 


I 


me that you are, mother, but perhaps he will] suppose it is a want of faith, but it is very 
be kind, and then I shan’t mind so much, | difficult to avoid it.” 
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Bett nodded her head, as if she quite under- | Bett was standing by the bed, her finger on 


stood the difficulty, and then the two worked 
on for some time in almost unbroken silence. 


Without there bemg an absolute necessity | 


| his thin wrist, and there was an unmistakable 
| look of anxiety on her face. 
“Keep quiet, and let me cover you up, 


they could not afford to desist altogether | Master Frank darling,” she was saying, as 


from the employment that was their principal 
means of subsistence, and would be more 
necessary than ever if Frank was prevented 
from continuing his attendance at the ca- 
thedral. 

At about nine o'clock Kate came down 
from Frank’s bedroom. She was looking 
pale and anxious, and had come down to ask 
Bett to go up and see the child. He was 
very feverish, she said, and complained a 
good deal of pain and oppression on his 
chest. 

3ett, who was well acquainted with illness 
in its various forms, went up directly, and 
before following her, Minna detained her 
sister for 2 moment. 

** You are worrying yourself too much,” she 
said, gently. “Sit down here for a moment 
and drink this cup of tea. We kept it for 
you, for we thought it might disturb Frank 
if we brought it up to you.” 

*T mustn’t stay,” said Kate, but she sat 
down notwithstanding. 


we shall ever be free from them till we die?” 

“*Q tarry thou the Lord’s leisure; be 
strong, and He shall comfort thy heart,” 
answered Minna, gently kissing the worn, 
sad face as she spoke. “Bett has been 
preaching to me about meeting troubles half- 
way, and I think I must do the same to you. 
You must not be so anxious about Frank, 
my darling. I dare say you will find him 
much better to-morrow.” 

“ Or much worse.” 

“ Kate, Kate, you must not be despond- 
ing. Why, Frank has got wet before this 
evening, and it has resulted in nothing worse 
than a cold.” 

“ Ves, I know, but he looks worse to- 
night, and Dr. Burns told me I must guard 
against sudden chills or exposure to the 
weather. I am afraid I am very faithless, 
Minna, but Frank is so much to me that the 
slightest thing makes me nervous and fearful 
of losing him. I must go back now, Minna, 
I want to hear what Bett thinks. Come with 
me, Minna.” 

Minna agreed, and they went up-stairs 
together to Frank’s room. 

He was lying on his bed looking flushed 
and heated, and was tossing restlessly about. 
His head and hands were very hot, and a 
dry hard cough troubled him incessantly. 


“When will there | 
be an end to our troubles? I wonder whether | 


| Minna and Kate entered the room. 

“1’m so hot, Bett, and I feel so un- 
|comfortable here ;” and the boy placed his 
| hand on his chest. 

“ Never mind, dear; I’ll see whether we 
/can’t make the pain better,” said Bett, her 
sharp voice a little subdued: and as she 
spoke she turned towards the door and saw 
| Kate standing there. 

“He has caught cold, I’m afraid, 
| said. 

“ Shall we send for the doctor?” said Kate, 
anxiously, 

Bett hesitated for a moment. 

‘I don’t know that he could do much 
more than we could,” she said; “and yet, 
ma’am, I don’t know; it might prevent your 
worrying, and as he’s not over-strong, it 
might be safer. Only if it is nothing worse 
than a little chill from the wetting this after- 
| noon, it’s a pity to call the doctor out for a 
| thing we might easily do ourselves.” 

“ T think I would rather see the doctor,” 
said Kate, who was leaning over Frank. 
| His eyes were closed, and as he tossed 
about he occasionally uttered a low moan 
as if he was suffering. The idea of her 
cherished darling being in pain was terrible 
to Kate, and that low sound was almost 
more than she could bear. 

“Do go for the doctor,” she reiterated, as 
Bett still hesitated. 


” 


she 


“Tf it is only a cold— 
which I very much doubt, for he looks too 
ill for that—Dr. Burns .can do him no harm ; 
and if it is something else, he will tell us what 
to do.” 

Bett did not say anything further, but 
putting on her bonnet, and throwing a shawl 
round her, she started off, leaving Minna and 
Kate with the child. 

‘“* Min,” said Kate suddenly, a few minutes 
after Bett had started, “I have not written 
that note to Frederick ; I promised to write 
to him this evening. What shall I do? 
Bett will go close by the ‘ George,’ and she 
might have left it for me.” 

“ Had you decided anything ?” 

“No. How could I?” answered Kate. 
“ But I ought to have written something to 
him, even if I had only told him that the 
child was ill, and I could not think of any- 
thing else. He won't be able to understand 
my total silence.” 

“You may be able to send an answer early 
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to-morrow, in time to prevent any mistake | 


arising from not having written this evening,” 
said Minna; thinking that if Frederick was 
at all as she remembered him, a letter such 
as Kate had just spoken of sending would 
be far more likely to irritate than conciliate 
him. 

“Very well; Ill do just as you think 
best,” answered Kate, indifferently. 

So no letter was sent to Frederick that 
night. In almost total silence the sisters sat 
by Frank’s bed, each watching with an anxious 
heart the little figure that was tossing so 

He did not speak to or 
notice them much unless spoken to, but 
every now and then he uttered a little sighing 
moan as if in pain, and he was evidently 
feeling much oppression, for his breath was 
short and laboured. Kate’s heart was full 
of fear as she bent over him. It was the 

only more intensified, that she 


restlessly thereon. 


same fear, 


always felt when Frank was ill,—a dread lest 
she was to be called upon to give up her 
darling; and for all that she had tried to 


learn that God’s way must be the right one, 
always prayed that this trial might be 
spared to her. It would be such a grievous 
trial of her love and faith, that she some- 
times doubted whether she could pass through 
such suffering as that would be, and come 
out of it, believing still in the love of God. 
And then she would try to shut out all 
thought of such a trial; and sometimes she 
succeeded in doing so, until another attack 
of illness brought them back, and the agony, 
the doubt and struggle had all to be fought 
over again. 
and when she saw the expression on her 
sister’s face as she watched she knew what 
she was undergoing, and longed to say some- 


} 
sne 


ladies. Like many other people in Adminster, 
Dr. Burns had felt a good deal of interest in 
the pretty, delicate-faced chorister, and when 
he was called in to see Minna in her illness, 
he saw enough of the patient cheerfulness 
and earnest desire to make the best of things, 
with which troubles were met, to make him 
feel a hearty respect for the inmates of the 
humble little house. Visiting as he chiefly 
did among the lower classes, he was well 
acquainted with poverty in its many forms; 
and when he visited No. 4, Bristol Row, he 
guessed what few other persons did—namely, 
what a hand-to-mouth struggle went on every 
day in that house. Minna liked and respected 
the conscientious, hard-working man almost as 
much as he did her, and spite of Bett’s out- 
poken contempt persisted in being quite 
contented with his advice, and was very glad 
on this particular evening to hear his voice 
in the house. 

“ Good evening, Dr. Burns,” she said, with 
a smile on her gentle face that contrasted 
strangely with Bett, who looked grimmer 
than ever in the scanty hght thrown by the 
cheap tallow candle she held in her hand. 

“‘Good evening, Miss Morton,” said the 
doctor, who, having divested himself of great- 
coat and hat, turned and shook hands. ‘“ The 
rain is coming down pretty heavily, and the 
wind is so high that umbrellas are of no 
use.” 

“Tam so sorry to have brought you out 
on such a night,” said Minna, “ but my sister 


| is very anxious about her little boy, and we 


Minna knew of these struggles, | 


really thought he needed some advice.” 

“T don’t mind the weather, or the wind 
either, Miss Morton; it would be a bad 
business if I did, as I have to be out in all 


| kinds,” said Dr. Burns, with a pleasant smile. 


thing to help her; but she hardly knew what | 


to say, for Bett’s warning words so lately 
uttered made her feel anxious as to the 
result of the cold that the boy had so evi- 
dently taken. 

Bett’s return was a relief, more especially 
as she had brought the doctor with her. Very 


| thoughtful, sensible face. 


quietly Minna stole out of the room to meet | 
him; she found him in the little passage | 


taking off a very wet great-coat. 

Although only a struggling parish doctor, 
with a great deal of unremunerative practice, 
and his fees few and far between, he was 
not particularly clever in his profession, 
and this, added to the fact that he was a 
parish doctor, had somewhat prejudiced Bett; 
who thought in her inmost heart that nothing 
short of the best medical advice, as well as 
everything else, good enough for her young 


| care and nicety. 





He was a man of about forty, with a 
His only claim to 
beauty lay in a pair of dark grave-looking 
eyes, whose variety of expression gave a charm 
to the otherwise almost plain face. He was 
rather sparely built, and looked a little worn, 
as if he was hard-worked ; but his voice was 
cheerful, betraying no sign of the fatigue he 
probably felt, and he was dressed with extreme 
The dark eyes were very 
kind and thoughtful-looking as he followed 
Minna up the stairs to Frank’s room. Per- 
haps he was contrasting the refined, well-bred 
appearance of the woman before him with 
the bare, almost poverty-struck, appearance 
of the house. 

Kate’s face brightened a little when he 
entered the room, for, although she had not 
much faith in his powers, yet she liked the 
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Ee cs eagea ta patierree: | opinion in he agg Fare Gen poo t 
ow once she had longed for advice ng. I 1 pre- 
child and been ine procure it, she was| cautions to prevent if possible the mischief he 
thankful to have any opinion. from increasing, and I hope the remedies may bi 
Dr. Burns asked questions, sounded the | prove effectual. The worst is,” and he S2 
boy’s chest, and went through the usual paused again with another look at Minna, tc 
formula, without making any remark ; but/ but she only said quietly, “ Go on, please,”— th 
Minna —— . him look grave sone _ —_ pein “ tbo ere gs ; 
ard of that afternoon’s exposure anc e : 
eae Then he began to shania, and }|touched. I tell you this, Miss Morton, that ce 
'| Kate looked up in alarm when she heard | you may understand how needful it is that he M 
|| the remedies. A blister on the ee |should be well prep aie rng re Ba . 
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|| best. Frank had been rouse r. Burns t , as 
3 | entrance, and had been lying ~ Sant quietly, | he had made the best of it, for he shook his 
|| listening to his remarks, and answering some | head as he walked away through the pouring 
fe of the questions put to him. rain. 1 
" Shall I be able to go to the service to-| “It’s best to let them down gently, poor ir 
morrow?” he asked at length. | things,” he thought, as he strode homewards ; se 
“I don’t think quite to-morrow,” said Dr. | “he is a delicate little fellow, and if it is in- se 
Burns, so gently that Kate liked him better flammation, I should think his life would not ve 
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room. very ill,and Kate must be told of it. Minna fe 
Dr. Burns paused an instant before answer- knew enough of Dr. Burns to feel convinced of 
ing. He was hesitating whether to tell her| that he would not have spoken so decidedly Ww 
the whole facts of the case ornot. He de-| xcept under strong necessity. Bett had been tc 
cided on the former, after a glance at her|"ght in her suspicions, and no one had in 
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“Tl tell you the truth, Miss Morton,” he | was the consequence. Poor Minna in her 
said ; “ your nephew has caught a very severe | Perplexity almost felt as if Frank’s illness was F 
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Bett wanted to know what Dr. Burns; magnitude. But in spite of her calmness, 
thought, and Minna waited an instant to tell| Minna knew that the shadow of a coming 
her. She rather expected one of Bett’s out-| trial was upon her. There was a stricken 
bursts, but she only looked very grim, and/look in her face, such as Minna had seen 
said, “ I always said so;” and then she retired | there on the day of her arrival in Adminster, 
to her kitchen, to mourn over the new sorrow | as if a blow had fallen and stunned her. 
that had faller. upon the house, one not un-| When Minna told her of Dr. Burns’ opinion 
expected by her, for her quick observant | this look had stolen over her face, but she had 
eyes had detected little things that had es- | said nothing except, “It has come, then!” 
caped even the loving care of Kate and|and Minna did not ask what had come, 
Minna. But Bett did not feel this new trial | for she knew of the unspoken fear that had 
any the less because she had expected it. | always lain hid in the heart of each ofthose 
To Minna and Kate it would bea great shock | three loving women. Both she and Bett did 
and she felt through them and with them. _| their utmost to soften Kate’s trouble and 

Minna softened the intelligence to Kate | anxiety ; but although she felt that her sister 
as much as possibie, and succeeded so well | leant upon her, she felt how difficult it was to 
that she did not seem so much alarmed at|do much to alleviate her mother’s agony 
what she heard, although of course she felt | both at the thought of losing her child, and 
anxious. |at witnessing his sufferings. It was not till 

It was a weary night that ensued. Dr.} long after that Minna learnt how consoling 
Burns’ remedies afforded no permanent re-| her companionship and patient cheerfulness 
lief, and the pain, oppression, and fever| had been to Kate during those weary days 
increased so much during the night that 
several times Minna was on the point of| thread. 
sending again for the doctor, but was pre- 
vented by a feeling of hesitation in bringing | cyap1ER XXXI.—FREDERICK SEES THINGS IN 
the tired man out again on such a stormy A NEW LIGHT. 
night. So the three watched through the long 




















and nights when Frank’s life hung upon a | 


hours together, for neither mother nor aunt | ON the same evening as Frank was taken ill, | 
would leave the child, and Bett would not go/| Frederick sat alone in his private sitting-room | 
to bed whilst her mistresses watched, although | at the “George.” He had been waiting, with | 


she scolded and protested, asking how they| what was to him unusual patience, for the 
would feel after a week of such work, but | note from Kate, which she had promised to 
subsiding at last and doing her best to make|send. He thought he should hear early in 
things as comfortable as possible for the|the evening ; and when eight and nine 
| o’clock passed without bringing the letter, he 


Notwithstanding all the care that was taken, | began to fume and wonder at the delay. He 


| and the prompt remedies that were applied, | did not understand it, for it was unlike Kate 





Frank was much worse in the morning, and | to be unforgiving and resentful ; and he did 
when Dr. Burns came to see him he looked | not think she would pass over his request in 
very grave. The fever was so high and the | total silence. She had promised an answer 
oppression so great, that he considered the | of some sort ; and even if she dared not risk 


boy in a very dangerous state. He was very | her happiness again with him, which Frede- 
kind and very gentle when he said this, offer-| rick was altered enough to think quite 


ing to do anything to help them that hej possible, there was no reason against her 
possibly could ; but Minna, even while she | Saying so. ; 
felt his kindness, and thanked him for his} He began to grow more and more im- 
offer, felt that although outside sympathy | patient and anxious to hear, as the minutes 
was pleasant, yet it could do really very little | flew by without bringing him what he desired. 
towards lightening the heavy weight of suffer-| The sight of his wife's face that day had 
ing that was fast settling on the hearts of the| aroused the love that had been trampled 
inmates of the little house. | upon and hid out of sight for so long that it 
When Kate thoroughly understood that} was well-nigh dead. He longed for a recon- 
Frank’s life was in danger, she put away from | ciliation, and for Kate’s love again—not as 
her all nervous outward agitation, and was so | in former days, when her fresh loveliness and 
calm and collected, falling into her place as | bewitching ways had created a feeling which 
head nurse with such quiet acquiescence in the | he had taken for love, but which when tried 
trouble that had come upon her, that at times | by time and trouble had proved—and how 
it seemed as if she scarcely understood its| bitterly my readers know—to be nothing of 
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mistaken for the deeper and far more lasting 
feeling. 

There is generally a spice of selfishness in 
the warmest love ; 
his life been a selfish man, he could not all 
at once change his nature, and whilst he was 


anxious from his heart to make amends to| 
‘| the stones were to be believed, causing the 


Kate for his cruel and heartless desertion of 
her, yet it must be confessed that he was 
thoroughly tired of knocking about the world, 
and he wanted once more the quiet home 


and loving wife he had taken so little care to | 


keep. He did not get what he wanted that 
evening, nor the next morning either; and 
somewhat perplexed and doubtful what to do 
next, he decided to walk down to the cathe- 
dral on the chance of again meeting his wife, 


and if she was not there to try and enter into | 


conversation with his son. 

His son ! 
having an heir to whom his name and 
property would descend, instead of having 
to support a sickly child when that purse 
was empty, and there were no visible means 
of replenishing it. 

Having nothing particular to occupy him 
next morning, Frederick strolled down to the 
cathedral at an early hour, arriving there about 
three quarters of an hour before morning 
service. 

It was altogether a pleasanter day than 


either of the two preceding ones, the air | 


being milder, and the sun warmer, than is 
generally the case on a November day in 
England. 

A verger stood airing himself at the cathe- 
dral door as Frederick came up. It was the 
same man as he had spoken to yesterday, 
and he greeted him civilly, remembering the 
liberal manner im which he had been remune- 
rated for answering one or two questions. 

Frederick, having nothing else to do to pass 
away the time, began to talk to the man, 


asking questions concerning the cathedral | 
and town, with an amount of interest that) 


was uncommon even in a tourist, the verger 


thought. 
“T. think I should like to have a look 


round the church,” he said at length, stepping | 
into the vast sombre-| 


from the sunshine 
looking building: ‘Shall we have time to 
see anything before the service?” 

“ Half an hour to that yet,” said the man, 
consulting his watch, and comparing it with 
the great clock outside. “ Yes, sir. If you 


wish, I can show you some of the principal | 


points of interest.” ; 
Frederick did wish, more to kill the time 


the kind, but only a feeling which is often 


and as Frederick had all | 


! Jt made such a difference, | 


| than for any other reason ; and the two sallied 
forth to wander about the long mazy aisles 
land transepts, among many tombs, some 
| black with the dust of centuries, others fresh 
and, pure, the white marble as pure as when 
|it was first raised, but most of them telling 
the story of unending belief in the excellence 
of human nature ; and if the inscriptions on 


| reader to imagine that the person whose dust 


it enclosed must have been possessed of 


| extraordinary virtues. 

“It is a pity,” said Frederick, after about 
twenty minutes had been expended in the 
inspection of Crusaders in full armour, lying 
with lance at rest, and hands crossed upon 
the breast, of queer inscriptions and pathetic 
ones, of strange old fonts, and stained glass 
windows, “it is a pity that they block up 
these large churches so much. If I had my 
way, I should pull down that heavy oaken 
|screen that hides the choir from the rest of 
the church, and have something light and 
open, and I’d have every one of those iron 
railings down.” 

“ Lor’ bless you, sir,” said the man, with a 
broad grin, “if we were to let every one do 
what they liked here, I don’t know what 
would become of the place. One would pull 
down one thing, and another another, until 
there was nothing left. Some don’t like all 
'these tombs about; others don’t like the 
carved stalls, though what they can see to 
| object to I never could think. Others don’t 
like this and that ; and if we were to try to 
please them all, there would never be an end 
to the work.” 

“T suppose so,” said+ Frederick, smiling. 
* Still, although I suppose it never will be 
done, yet I think what I suggest would be an 
improvement.” 

‘“‘Perhaps so—perhaps so,” answered the 
man, but looking round the vast edifice 
with a very well satisfied air; “it might be 
an improvement, as you say, sir; but I don’t 
know whether I should think so. I should 
| be sorry to see anything changed in my time 
at least. The cathedral has always looked 
like this to me, and I don’t want to change it 
now. No,Idon’t. The people are beginning 
to come in now, sir, for the morning service, 
so I must go. I’m very sorry to have to 
leave you, for you haven’t seen half what I 
|can show you; but I’m alone to-day, so it 
| won't do for me to be out of the way. The 
old ladies makes such a precious fuss if they 
are kept waiting a moment. Thank you, 
'sir,” as Frederick siipped a gratuity into his 
hand. “If I can show you the rest after 
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service, I shall be very glad to. Are you 
coming in? I will put you into a comfort- 
able seat.” 

He would most probably have gone on 
talking for another quarter of an hour ; but 
at this instant he caught sight of two of the 
old ladies of whom he had been speaking, 
standing about as if on the look-out for some 
one ; and he hurried off to supply them with 
seats, leaving Frederick to come to the con- 
clusion that the air of Adminster must be 
highly conducive to the development of 


arrival there. 


Left to himself, he wandered about the} 
She | to-day ?” asked Frederick, dipping the end of 
did not come, however ; and when he entered | his walking-stick into a little pool of water 
the choir, just before the service commenced, | left by last night’s rain, and drawing figures 
he was much surprised, and somewhat disap- | with it on the flagged pavement. | 
pointed, to find that Frank’s seat was filled | 
| You always notice his being away so much | 
| 


church on the chance of seeing Kate. 


by another boy. 

Major 
observations the day before flashed across 
his memory, and with them came an anxiety 
to know what had kept the boy away. He 
would have liked to leave the church at once, | 


for he was precisely in the state of nervous | 


disquietude that makes sitting still a burden ; 
but the heavy oaken doors to which he had | 
expressed such a dislike were shut fast, and | 
he did not care to make a fuss to have them 
opened. He was so fidgety and. restless 
during the service, that he several times 
caught a severe-looking old lady who sat 
before hin gazing at him with a very dis- 
satisfied expression. However, Frederick 
cared nothing for severe-faced old ladies, and | 
continued to fidget in a way that nearly drove | 
her distracted, and made her devotions any- 
thing but peaceful, until the service was over, 
when he rushed out of his seat, and made for 
the door, in a hurry that caused several other 
persons to stare after him. He perceived | 
this ; and not caring to make himself notice- | 
able, he walked more quietly. 

“What a fool I am!” he thought, as he| 
walked more soberly down the aisle. “ Here | 
I am, making an ass of myself before all these 
people, just because I have taken this absurd 
fancy into my head. I can’t think what has 
come over me. I’ve a good mind to go back | 
to London by the next train, and have done | 
with this nonsense. That's what I will 
do.” 

But he did not; for on consulting his 
watch, he found that the next train did not 
start for two hours. So he waited about the 
cathedral door until his friend of the morning 
came down from the vestry ; and as he had 
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| nothing but the money they get for coming, 
talking—he had heard so much since his{ but because he really takes to it with all his 


s;lackburn’s remarks and his own | 


193 


nothing else to do to pass the time, he 
entered once more into conversation. 

“The choir was not so full this morning,” 
he said, by way of leading the conversation 
to the subject he had most at heart. 

“ No,” said the verger, falling into the trap 
at once. “The boys ain’t always regular, 
and to-day our best one wasn’t there. It is a 
very uncommon thing for him to miss coming ; 
for he does take a pleasure in it—not like 
them other young rascals, who care for 











heart, bless him !” concluded the man. 
*Do you know why he was not there 








“T have just been up to ask at the vestry. 


more than the other boys, because he is so 
seldom away. You never hear any of the 
rubbishing excuses that them other boys 
trump up when they’re lazy. I’ve children | 
of my own, sir; and I’m almost as fond of | 
that little Frank Ashley as one of them, and | 
so’s my wife. He’s such a gentle, civil- | 
spoken little chap, it’s a pleasure to speak to | 
him. He’s a great favourite with every one 
here, and his place won’t be easily filled up 
when he’s gone. My wife, who has had a 
great deal of experience in children’s illnesses, 
always said people was blind abovt him; 
and although I didn’t quite agree with her, I 
thought they didn’t look after him quite 


enough. I’m going up now to inquire about 
him. I don’t know that you care to hear all 


this about him, sir, but I thought you seemed 
a bit interested in him; and I know people 
mostly is—he is such a pretty, taking little 
chap.” 

“What is the matter with him?” asked 
Frederick, still quietly, although his patience 
was sorely tried by the long, disconnected 
speech, and he was beginning to despair of 
getting an answer to what he wished to find 
out. ' 

“1 don’t rightly know what it is. It was a 
note from the doctor to say he wasn’t well 
enough to sing, but I don’t think he said what 
was the matter. If he got wet through, as 
most likely he did yesterday, that might be it. 
He’s just the kind of child, my wife says, who 
might be killed by a violent chill.” 

The verger was not a particularly observant 
man, and his mind was fuil of the subject 
on which he was speaking, else he must 
have been struck by the change in Frederick 
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Ashley’s face as he heard the last few 
words. 

He started so suddenly that he dropped 
his stick, and he stooped to pick it up in 
silence. 

He could not trust himself to ask any more 
questions then. He resolved to go to Bristol 
Row, and find out from them what had hap- 
pened. He had a right to know, and they 
would not refuse him the information. Frank 
was his son as well as Kate’s, and even in 
that moment of trouble Frederick remem- 
bered that he was his heir also. With a 
“good morning” that he felt was very 
abrupt, and by no means in keeping with the 
way in which he had been talking to the 
man, Frederick hurried away towards Bristol 
Row. Walking very fast, and occupied with 
his own engrossing thoughts, he committed 
a terrible offence, and one that was never 
entirely forgiven. Hurrying up Queen Street 
without looking to right or left, he never per- 
ceived the Misses Blackburn, smiling and 
bowing in their most fascinating manner. It 
was a crying sin in their eyes; and having 
arrived at an age when ladies are apt to be 
particular about trifles, nothing ever quite 
persuaded them that the “ cut direct,” as they 
called it, was unintentional. 

In perfect ignorance that he had done 
anything calculated to hurt any one’s feelings 
except his wife’s (and somehow the remem- 
brance of Aer wrongs seemed to weigh more 
heavily on him each minute), Frederick went 
on until he reached the house in Bristol Row. 
He paused before it, and looked up at the 
windows. The blinds were down in the 
lower windows. The knocker and handle of 
the door, which he had :noticed yesterday as 
being so particularly bright, were dim and 
stained by yesterday’s rain. The door-step, 
which Bett prided herself upon keeping 
whiter than that of any house in the row, 
was muddy and dirty to an extent that would 
have horrified Bett if she had had time to 
think of it. The whole of the outside of the 
house looked as if something had happened ; 
and it increased Frederick’s anxiety. After 
surveying it for a few minutes from the other 
side, he crossed over, and knocked gently at 
the door. 

It was opened immediately by Bett—not 
grim and forbidding, but with a look of real 
trouble on her plain, honest face. 

“] thought it was the doctor,” she said, in 
a tone that conveyed, as plainly as possible, 
“You are not at all the person I want.” 

She looked more than half inclined to shut 
the door again ; but Frederick frustrated her 





intention by quietly stepping into the passage 
before she guessed at what he was about 
to do. 

““Impudence!” muttered Bett to herself, 
eyeing him with a very dissatisfied air, but 
feeling that as he was inside the house it 
behoved her to treat him civilly. So, in 
dignified silence, she ushered him into the 
little sitting-room, and stood waiting to hear 
what he had to say ; the determination not 
to be cajoled or put upon by anything he 
might say so plainly written on her im- 
moveable face, that many people would have 
felt themselves abashed by it. 

But Frederick was equal to the occasion ; 
for although he was changed enough to care 
a great deal about meeting his wife again, yet 
he cared not the least for Bett nor her opinions. 
He put down his hat and stick (a good sub- 
stantial one now, for use and not for show) 
on the table, with as much ease and in- 
difference as if he had done it fifty times 
before, and then he spoke to Bett. 

“JT have just heard that my son is ill, and 
have come up to know what is the matter 
with him. Can I see my wife?” 

He laid a slight emphasis on both of the 
possessive pronouns; and his tone irritated 
Bett to such an extent that, as she afterwards 
told Minna, “ it was as much as she could do 
to keep her tongue between her teeth, when 
he came my-mying right before her face.” 

She did answer him pretty civilly, however, 
telling him that Mrs. Ashley could not leave 
her child; and as for Miss Minna, she was 
engaged just then. 

It was perfectly true, although Frederick 
rather doubted both assertions; but as he 
could do no good by showing his disbelief, 


he said he would wait until one or other of 


them could come to him. 

“Tell me what is the matter with the boy,” 
he asked suddenly, just as Bett was leaving 
the room with the message. 

His voice was so earnest, that Bett, much 
as she hardened her heart against him, 
could not help feeling that he spoke anxiously, 
and paused to give him the doctor’s opinion. 
She did not attempt to soften the facts of the 
case, and gave Frederick the impression that 
there was next to no hope of the child’s 
recovery. 

“T’ll write a line to Mrs. Ashley,” he said, 
tearing a leaf out of his pocket-book. “ Will 
you give it to her?” 

“You'd send it by post if I didn’t,” said 
Bett, in a tone that made him smile in spite 
of himself. 

“Well, I succeeded in seeing my wife 
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yesterday, although you tried to shut the 
door in my face; so I suppose you think it 
is no good opposing me again.’ 

“Humph!” said Bett ; and the monosyllable 
might have meant anything. “ [ll take that 
note, sir, if itis ready. I’ve plenty to do, and 
can’t afford to stand about doing nothing.” 

Frederick thought that Bett had grown 
more disagreeable than ever during the time 
he had been away, and secretly wondered 
that any one could put up with her. He 
knew nothing of the honest affection that made 
the grim old woman mild and gentle towards 
those she loved, nor of the patience and 
respect that overlooked the crustiness and 
hastiness, because it only hid a loving, 
faithful heart. 

Bett having testified her intention of not 
wasting her time any longer, Frederick did 


not make any more remarks, and hastily | 
scribbled a few words to take to his wife. | 
When he had done this, and she had dis-} 
appeared, he sat down to rest, and began to | 


look about the room. 

Compared with his hut in Australia, it was | 
a very comfortable little Place ; ; but all those | 
years of wandering and bush life had not 


cured him of his luxurious tastes, and now) 
since his return to England, with plenty of| 


therein. So the piano still stood in its 
corner ; and at this moment, when the hand 
that had so lately touched it was powerless, 
and the sweet voice that had so often rung 
through the house to its accompaniment was 
changed, and almost inaudible from the fear- 
ful oppression, it looked pathetic, standing as 
it had been left, the music-stool before it, 
the half-finished song standing open upon it— 
a little thing begun and not concluded ;—only 
one of the many pieces of work, great and 
small, that are left for a day, and then some- 
thing steps in, and they are never finished in 
this world. Frederick did not think about 
this ; but seeing the music lying there, he 
took it up, wondering who had sung it. It 
was called “ Resignation,” and the name in 
the corner was that of his wife. He knew 
the words well—as who does not? But to- 
day, as he glanced over them, they seemed to 
have a new meaning, Before he had thought 
much more of the air than anything else, but 
now the words of the bereaved father found 
| something like an answering echo in his own 
heart. The fatherly instinct is very strong ; 
and now, after this long absence and estrange- 
ment, it was stirring again. A chord had 
been struck that would never be quite 
silenced again. He was leaning over the 





means for indulging his fancies, he had done} piano, reading the words of the song, and 


so to a great extent. Thus, after his hand-} 
some London lodgings, and even after his less | 
luxurious but very comfortable rooms at the 
“George,” these little, scantily furnished 
rooms looked very comfortless. 

It looked its very worst to-day ; for the 
only arm-chair of which it could boast had 
been taken up-stairs the night before, and the 
couch was both small and hard-looking. 

No tidy fingers had been there that morning, 
shaking up the pillows, and putting the 
little feminine touches here and there that 
go so far towards making a room homelike 
and comfortable. The white blinds were only 
partly drawn up, there was no fire, and a 


thinking of the new ideas they suggested to 
him, w hen the sounds of a door gently opened 
and. shut made him turn, and he saw Minna 
standing in the room. 

When Bett had brought up Frederick’s 
note, Kate and Minna were both in the room ; 
and as she had been requested to, she gave 
it to Kate, with an injunction of her own, 
that “if Mrs. Ashley were wise, she wouldn’t 
allow that to be bothering her now,” and then 
silently betook herself to her own quarters. 

Kate glanced over the hastily written note, 
and then handed it to Minna. 

“ T suppose I must go down,” she said. 

Minna nodded ; and Kate, with a troubled 





thin coating of dust lay on the various articles 
of furniture. The piano stood in one corner 
of the room, open, as Frank had left it the 
day before. Although one or two minor bits 
of furniture had been sold to meet some of 
the unavoidable expenses of the last few 
months, no one had thought of touching the 
piano. Of course the ostensible reason was 
the chance of Kate’s again finding pupils ; 

but even if this had not existed, the piano 
would not have been sold. Everything would 
have seemed more dreary and sad, the house 
would have seemed changed, if Frank’s soft 


look on her face, rose to leave the room. 

Before she reached the door, however, her 
steps were arrested by a sound from the bed, 
—* Mother.” 

It was Frank’s voice, changed and weak ; 
and as he spoke he made a movement with 
his hand to stop her. She was back by the 
bedside in an instant, and with a contented 
little smile Frank closed his eyes. Kate 
watched him for a moment in silence, looking 
perplexed and doubtful. 

“T can’t leave him now,” she said, as 
directly she tried to leave ‘the bed Frank 





soothing music had no longer been heard 





opened his eyes, and moaned restlessly until 
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Ashley’s face as he heard the last few 
words. 

He started so suddenly that he dropped 
his stick, and he stooped to pick it up in 
silence. 

He could not trust himself to ask any more 
questions then. He resolved to go to Bristol 
Row, and find out from them what had hap- 
pened. He had a right to know, and they 
would not refuse him the information, Frank 
was his son as well as Kate’s, and even in 
that moment of trouble Frederick remem- 
bered that he was his heir also. With a 
“good morning” that he felt was very 
abrupt, and by no means in keeping with the 
way in which he had been talking to the 
man, Frederick hurried away towards Bristol 
Row. Walking very fast, and occupied with 
his own engrossing thoughts, he committed 
a terrible offence, and one that was never 
entirely forgiven. Hurrying up Queen Street 
without looking to right or left, he never per- 
ceived the Misses Blackburn, smiling and 
bowing in their most fascinating manner. It 
was a crying sin in their eyes; and having 
arrived at an age when ladies are apt to be 
particular about trifles, nothing ever quite 
persuaded them that the “cut direct,” as they 
called it, was unintentional. 

In perfect ignorance that he had done 
anything calculated to hurt any one’s feelings 
except his wife’s (and somehow the remem- 
brance of Aer wrongs seemed to weigh more 
heavily on him each minute), Frederick went 
on until he reached the house in Bristol Row. 
He paused before it, and looked up at the 
| windows. The blinds were down in the 
| lower windows. The knocker and handle of 
the door, which he had noticed yesterday as 
being so particularly bright, were dim and 
stained by yesterday’s rain. The door-step, 
which Bett prided herself upon keeping 
whiter than that of any house in the row, 
was muddy and dirty to an extent that would 
have horrified Bett if she had had time to 
think of it. The whole of the outside of the 
house looked as if something had happened ; 
and it increased Frederick’s anxiety. After 
surveying it for a few minutes from the other 
side, he crossed over, and knocked gently at 
the door. 

It was opened immediately by Bett—not 
grim and forbidding, but with a look of real 
trouble on her plain, honest face. 

“I thought it was the doctor,” she said, in 
a tone that conveyed, as plainly as possible, 
“You are not at all the person I want.” 

She looked more than half inclined to shut 
the door again ; but Frederick frustrated her 








intention by quietly stepping into the passage 
before she guessed at what he was about 
to do. 

“‘Impudence!” muttered Bett to herself, 
eyeing him with a very dissatisfied air, but 
feeling that as he was inside the house it 
behoved her to treat him civilly. So, in 
dignified silence, she ushered him into the 
little sitting-room, and stood waiting to hear 
what he had to say ; the determination not 
to be cajoled or put upon by anything he 
might say so plainly written on her im- 
moveable face, that many people would have 
felt themselves abashed by it. 

But Frederick was equal to the occasion ; 
for although he was changed enough to care 
a great deal about meeting his wife again, yet 
he cared not the least for Bett nor her opinions. 
He put down his hat and stick (a good sub- 
stantial one now, for use and not for show) 
on the table, with as much ease and in- 
difference as if he had done it fifty times 
before, and then he spoke to Bett. 

“T have just heard that my son is ill, and 
have come up to know what is the matter 
with him. Can I see my wife?” 

He laid a slight emphasis on both of the 
possessive pronouns; and his tone irritated 
Bett to such an extent that, as she afterwards 
told Minna, “it was as much as she could do 
to keep her tongue between her teeth, when 
he came my-mying right before her face.” 

She did answer him pretty civilly, however, 
telling him that Mrs. Ashley could not leave 
her child ; and as for Miss Minna, she was 
engaged just then. 

It was perfectly true, although Frederick 
rather doubted both assertions; but as he 
could do no good by showing his disbelief, 
he said he would wait until one or other of 
them could come to him. 

“ Tell me what is the matter with the boy,” 
he asked suddenly, just as Bett was leaving 
the room with the message. 

His voice was so earnest, that Bett, much 
as she hardened her heart against him, 
could not help feeling that he spoke anxiously, 
and paused to give him the doctor’s opinion. 
She did not attempt to soften the facts of the 
case, and gave Frederick the impression that 
there was next to no hope of the child’s 
recovery. 

“T’ll write a line to Mrs. Ashley,” he said, 
tearing a leaf out of his pocket-book. “ Will 
you give it to her?” 

“ You’d send it by post if I didn’t,” said 
Bett, in a tone that made him smile in spite 





of himself. 
“Well, I succeeded in seeing my wife 
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yesterday, although you tried to shut the 
door in my face ; so I suppose you think it 
is no good opposing me again.’ 

“Humph!” said Bett ; and the monosyllable 
might have meant anything. “ [ll take that 
note, sir, if itis ready. I’ve plenty to do, and 
can’t afford to stand about doing nothing.” 

Frederick thought that Bett had grown 
more disagreeable than ever during the time 
he had been away, and secretly wondered 
that any one could put up with her. He 
knew nothing of the honest affection that made 
the grim old woman mild and gentle towards 
those she loved, nor of the patience and 
respect that overlooked the crustiness and 
hastiness, because it only hid a loving, 
faithful heart. 

Bett having testified her intention of not 
wasting her time any longer, Frederick did 
not make any more remarks, and _ hastily 
scribbled a few words to take to his wife. 
When he had done this, and she had dis- 
appeared, he sat down to rest, and began to 
look about the room. 

Compared with his hut in Australia, it was 
a very comfortable little place ; but all those | | 
years of wandering and bush life had not 
cured him of his luxurious tastes, and now} 
since his return to England, with plenty of| 
means for indulging his fancies, he had done } 
so to a great extent. Thus, after his hand-} 
some London lodgings, and even after his less | 
luxurious but very comfortable rooms at the 
“ George,” these little, scantily furnished 
rooms looked very comfortless. 

It looked its very worst to-day ; for the 
only arm-chair of which it could boast had 
been taken up-stairs the night before, and the 
couch was both small and hard-looking. 

No tidy fingers had been there that morning, 
shaking up the pillows, and putting the 
little feminine touches here and there that 
go so far towards making a room homelike 
and comfortable. The white blinds were only 
partly drawn up, there was no fire, and a 
thin coating of dust lay on the various articles 
of furniture. The piano stood in one corner 
of the room, open, as Frank had left it the 
day before. Although one or two minor bits 
of furniture had been sold to meet some of 











therein. So the piano still stood in its 
corner ; and at this moment, when the hand 
that had so lately touched it was powerless, 
and the sweet voice that had so often rung 
through the house to its accompaniment was 
changed, and almost inaudible from the fear- 
ful oppression, it looked pathetic, standing as 
it had been left, the music-stool before it, 
the half-finished song standing open upon it— 
a little thing begun and not concluded; ;—only 
one of the many pieces of work, great and 
small, that are left for a day, and then some- 
thing steps in, and they are never finished in 
this world. Frederick did not think about 
this ; but seeing the music lying there, he 
took it up, wondering who had sung it. It 
was called “ Resignation,” and the name in 
the corner was that of his wife. He knew 
the words well—as who does not? But to- 
day, as he glanced over them, they seemed to 


| have a new meaning, Before he had thought 
)much more of the air than anything else, but 
‘now the words of the bereaved father found 
| something like an answering echo in his own 
heart. 


The fatherly instinct is very strong ; 
and now, after this long absence and estrange- 
ment, it was stirring again. A chord had 
been struck that would never be quite 
silenced again. He was leaning over the 
| Piano, reading the words of the song, and 
thinking of the new ideas they suggested to 
him, w hen the sounds of a door gently opened 
and. shut made him turn, and he saw Minna 
standing in the room. 

When Bett had brought up Frederick’s 
note, Kate and Minna were both in the room ; 
and as she had been requested to, she gave 
it to Kate, with an injunction of her own, 
that “if Mrs. Ashley were wise, she wouldn’t 
allow that to be bothering her now,” and then 
silently betook herself to her own quarters. 

Kate glanced over the hastily written note, 
and then handed it to Minna. 

“ T suppose I must go down,” she said. 

Minna nodded ; and Kate, with a troubled 
look on her face, rose to leave the room. 

Before she reached the door, however, her 
steps were arrested by a sound from the bed, 
—-“ Mother.” 

It was Frank’s voice, changed and weak ; 


the unavoidable expenses of the last few|and as he spoke he made a movement with 


months, no one had thought of touching the 
piano. Of course the ostensible reason was 
the chance of Kate’s again finding pupils ; 


his hand to stop her. 
bedside in an instant, and with a contented 


little smile Frank closed his eyes. 


She was back by the 


Kate 


but even if this had not existed, the piano | watched him for a moment in silence, looking 


would not have been sold. Everything would 
have seemed more dreary and sad, the house 
would have seemed changed, if Frank’s soft 
soothing music had no longer been heard 





perplexed and doubtful. 


“T can’t leave him now,” she said, as 


directly she tried to leave ‘the bed Frank 
opened his eyes, and moaned restlessly until 
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she returned to her seat. ‘ Minna, will you} wish to worry her about myself, but if I can 
go down and see Frederick, and tell him why | do anything that can in any way help to re- 
I cannot come down ?” move some of the anxiety from you, let me 

“ What shall I say to him?” doit. I have both the right and the means. I 

“ Anything you like,” said Kate, wearily.| know—forgive me for saying it—that you 
“Tl do anything you think best, or he} must be badly off, and there must be several 
wishes ; only don’t ask me to decide now. | expenses that you will find difficult to meet. 
You had better go, Minna,” she added, as| Let me take my share. I fancy from Bett’s 


her sister still hesitated. 
why no one comes.” 

So Minna went down-stairs, slowly and 
doubtfully. She had always been perfectly | 
aware of Frederick’s dislike of her; and| 
although she had agreed quietly to Kate’s| 
proposition, she felt nervous and uncomfort- 
able at the idea of meeting her brother-in-| 
law. She paused for a moment at the door 
of the room, considering how she should 
address him, but she could not make up her 
mind ; and at length, feeling a little ashamed 
at her own nervous want of decision, she 
opened the door and went in. 

Her uncomfortable feeling vanished when 
she saw him. Frederick Ashley had always | 
possessed a great charm of manner, to the 
outside world at least; and although towards , 
Minna he had indulged in a vein of sarcasm, 
it had always been half veiled by studious 
politeness. To-day, however, his manner 
was quite changed ; and when he came for- | 
ward to meet her, his greeting was so natural, | 
and free from his old tendency, that Minna | 
felt instinctively he was changed, and was| 
more at her ease immediately. ‘There was a| 
subdued look in his face, the result of his 
meditations over the song, which was a great | 
improvement. 


“T am afraid you will think I am intrud-| 


ing,” he said, in a hurried way, very unlike| 
his usual self-possessed manner. “ I have no| 
business to be here at all, perhaps, but [| 
could not help coming. You will sinned 
be able to believe that such a feeling can | 
exist in my heart, after my long neglect, but | 
I do feel now—I shall never be able to forget | 
again that Kate is my wife and Frank is my 
son. I waited till last evening, hoping that | 
I should hear something from Kate, and as/| 
I did not hear, I went down to the cathedral 
this morning, on the chance of seeing the | 
boy. I heard there that he was ill, and 1} 
came up directly to know what was the| 
matter.” 

He looked so really grieved and anxious) 
that soft-hearted Minna was vanquished, and | 
felt almost prepared to forgive him all his 
past offences. She did not speak directly, 
and Frederick went on,— 

“Tf Frank is really very ill, I should not! 


tution. 


“ He will wonder} words and manner that he must be seriously 


ill. Can you tell me what is the matter with 
him ?” 

“ The doctor says inflammation of the lungs 
is what he is threatened with,” answered 
Minna, full of surprise and bewilderment at 
Frederick’s words and manner. “ He got a 
severe chill yesterday coming home from the 


|cathedral, and his chest having always been 


delicate, the cold settled there immediately. 
The doctor seemed to think him very ill this 
morning, and said he would require great 
care, for he had not much strength of consti- 
He has always been delicate from a 
baby.” 

‘“‘T remember,” said Frederick, as a vision 
of a pale, suffering, girlish face, bending over 


asmall fragile child, rose up in his memory. | 


It was the last time he had seen Kate and 
her child together until yesterday, and a 
thrill of positive pain passed through Fre- 
derick’s heart, as he wondered whether that 
was the only time that he should see them 
together. 

“TI suppose Kate cannot leave him?” he 
asked. 

“No, he gets restless directly she leaves the 
room. 


coming down to see you.” 

“Unkind !” repeated Frederick, “as if I 
should have any right to think her unkind! 
The child is of course her first thought now. 
He will be mine, God knows, although I can 
be only an outsider for some time to come. 
I don’t wish to worry Kate in any way. 
Don’t even tell her of my coming, if you 
think it will trouble her; but let me come 
here, and be ready incase I am wanted.” 

“ You have a right to come if you choose 
to,” said Minna, touched by his humility. 

“T had, and I suppose I have now, legally, 
but in my own opinion I have forfeited it ; 
but still he is my child as well as Kate’s, and I 
could not let him want for necessaries that 
are in my power to give. Do you think Kate 
would agree to this?” 

“Tam sure she would,” said Minna, em- 
phatically, holding out her hand as she spoke. 

And so Frederick was admitted into No. 
4, Bristol Row, to take his share once more 
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in the affairs of its occupants, and by seeing 
more of the life led by them, and _partici- 
pating in the present anxiety that was oppress- 
ing them, to learn a lesson that he would 
never entirely forget again. 

CHAPTER XXXII.—A THORNY PATH. 
‘THEY were sad days that followed the events 
described in the last chapter, a dark wearying 
time, full of constant anxiety, unceasing 
pain, and unspoken fears. Unspoken be- 
cause, although a terrible fear that the child 
was going from them oppresed the heart of 
each member of the household, none men- 
tioned it to the other. Slowly the time 
passed—creary days followed by long weary 
nights of watching by the sick child, seeing 
the delicate frame weakened and shattered 
by the pain, the terrible exhausting struggles 
for breath, when the battle with life and 
death would be so sore that it seemed as if 
the weak form must succumb. For several 
days he hung thus between life and death, 
and over and over again the scale seemed 
turning in favour of the latter. Everything 
that medical skill could suggest to alleviate 
his sufferings, or loving hearts and willing 
hands could do, was done. Frederick Ashley 
was constantly in the house, with hand and— 
what was of greater importance in that po- 
verty-stricken house—purse always ready, 
and showing throughout such earnest desire 
to take his part in this trouble, that now 
even Bett (although she held out to Minna 
that it “‘ was his duty, and the very least he 
could do”) felt her heart softening a little 
towards him so much as to cause a decided 
improvement in her manner towards him. 

Kate very seldom left her child’s bedside, 
so that the husband and wife rarely met, 
and when they did, by a tacit understanding 
they avoided the subject of themselves for 
the present. No words of reconciliation 
passed between them, for Frederick did not 
intrude or force the subject upon her, and 
Kate’s mind was too entirely filled by her 
own painful anxieties and bitter fears to allow 
of her thinking of anything else. 

It was such a terribly agonizing time for 
the mother, watching the life that she had 
cherished far more tenderly than her .own 
passing away from her. All her love, devoted 
and unselfish as it was, could do but little to 
shield him even from physical suffering, and 
not all her strong intense longing could hold 
him back. What mother is there who, 
having lost a child, cannot sympathize with 


been to hereven more than children generally 
are to their mothers. 

“ The only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow.” Well, Kate had been worse 
than a widow for the last nine years, and 
Frank had been so much to her, that now 
when the struggle came, she felt as if she 
could not give him _up, not even to God. 
She had thought herself prepared for any 
suffering that might be sent to her, but this 
—the giving up of what was dearest to her 
| —the renunciation of all her fond hopes— 
ishe could not feel resigned, and doubts, dark 
|and bitter, filled her mind, rendering her 
| hopeless, and almost making shipwreck of 
| her faith and trust in God’s goodness. 
| ““] cannot, I cannot give him up,” she 
}would murmur at times, bending over the 
|child’s bed with such suffering depicted on 
|her pallid face and troubled eyes, dim now 
{with long watching and many unshed tears, 
|that Minra, unable by words to give any 
| comfort, would bow her head and pray more 
| fervently than ever that this sorrow should 
|pass away from them. Minna never knew 
| how useful she had been in preventing her 
'sister’s faith from giving way altogether. 
|She never knew how often Kate’s bitter de- 
spondency had been checked by the sight of 
i her quiet, unwavering faith ; she never knew 
|how, when full of despairing misery Kate 
| had almost prayed that if the child died she 
|might be taken also, her calm trusting face 
|and sympathizing words of hope had com- 
| forted and helped her sister on. 
| From Frank Ashley having been so well 
| known asa singer at the cathedral, his ab- 
lsence from the choir was remarked and 
| inquired upon, and almost universal were 
the expressions of regret at his serious illness. 
Most people, indeed, regretted principally 
the loss of his voice in the choir, regard- 
,ing it in much the same light as if one of the 
stained glass windows, or any other part of 
the cathedral, had fallen in ; but some—those 
especially who had been thrown in contact 
with him, and whom he had irresistibly 
attracted by his frank yet gentle manner; 
these regretted his absence with all sincerity. 

Adminster had plenty to talk of in those 
days, for as is generally the case in dull 
country towns a little bit of news went a long 
way. Major Blackburn was in his element, 
talking about the loss our cathedral choir 
was likely to sustain, and even hinting in low, 
mysterious tones—after having extracted a 
solemn vow of silence from his hearer— 
that, in the event of the worst, the bishop in- 








Kate in this great sorrow? and Frank had 


tended to pension Mrs. Ashley—an assertion 
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that proved beyond all doubt that the major 
possessed unlimited powers of invention. 
Before the town had finished discussing this 
question it was thrown into an excitement 
by a discovery that made Frank Ashley’s 
illness and his mother's pension fall into in- 
significance. 

Adminster was Argus-eyed; and as it 
began at this time to set to work to find out 
how the household at Bristol Row was con- 
ducted, it discovered something that it cer- 
tainly had not thought of. The first dis- 
covery was that a gentleman had made his 
appearance there, and seemed to be perfectly 
at home with the inmates. Major Blackburn 
quickly found out that this stranger was the 
Mr. Robins whose acquaintance he had 
made at the “George.” His astonishment 
at this was great, but it was increased tenfold 
when it gradually leaked out that this man’s 
name was not Robins atvall, but Ashley, and 
that he was husband to the proud, reserved 
woman, and father to the little chorister boy. 

“Who could ever have dreamt of such a 
thing?” said the astonished major when 
relating the circumstance to his wondering 
wife. ‘ What on earth could have been his 
motive in passing himself off to me under a 
feigned name? I was constantly with him 
for two days, and during that time spoke 
frequently to him ‘about the boy, and he 
never made the slightest observation to me 
calculated to make me think that he felt any 
particular interest inthe child. I could have 
given him any information he might have 
required if he had but asked me. It is really 
most unaccountable—so very much so, that 
if I had not heard it from the very best 
authority I should have doubted the truth of 
the story. Rich too, they say, and this child 
is the only one.” 

“Poor Mrs, Ashley,” said gentle Mrs. Black- 
burn, who had once lost a child of her own, 
and who, having been irresistibly attracted by 
Kate’s pale, sad face, now sympathized with 
her most heartily. ‘They have been so 
badly off, that it must be a great relief to 
have some one who can help them. What a 
terrible thing it will be for her if she loses 
that child !” 

“ There’s something at the bottom of it 
all,” said the major, taking no notice of his 
wife’s remarks, as was his wont ; “I should| 
very much like to know what it is. Here’s 
a woman been living here for goodness 
knows how many years, to the best of every 
one’s belief a widow, and suddenly a person 
makes his appearance, introducing himself 





possession of plenty of money, who turns 
out to be her husband. I don’t understand 
it in the least, I can tell you, and I don’t half 
like it. Respectable people are not ashamed 
of their own names, asa rule. I shall ignore 
the affair entirely, as I don’t choose people to 
imagine that I have had anything to do with 
the matter, so mind you say nothing about 
‘his having dined here that night.” 

Of course Mrs. Blackburn acquiesced—she 
always did in everything her husband sug- 
gested ; but notwithstanding her reticence 
on the subject, it very soon got bruited 
about that Major Blackburn was personally 
acquainted with the mysterious stranger, 
whose sudden appearance in Adminster had 
occasioned so much curiosity amongst its 
inhabitants. 

And the major himself had much to do 
with this, for finding that his knowledge of 
the circumstances—such as it was—invested 
him with some importance in the eyes of 
such of his townsfolk as cared for gossip, he 
told and retold the story of the meeting at 
the “George,” omitting, however, the fact 
of Frederick Ashley having introduced him- 
self under a feigned name, ignoring everything 
that might show how he had been taken in, 
and telling the story in a way that led people 
to believe that he had been in Frederick 
Ashley’s confidence from the first, and had 
received all his information directly from 
him. 

But although Major Blackburn always dis- 
cussed the subject with great ease and free- 
dom of manner, he was not quite comfortable 
in his mind. In spite of his having told his 
wife that he believed there was something 
wrong, and he intended to keep clear of the 
affair, he had no real intention of doing so. 
Like most men of his calibre, he had a great 
fancy for rich men. He liked to know them 
—to be able to count himself among their 
acquaintances—to be able to introduce their 
names into his conversation in an easy and 
intimate manner. He had ascertained that 
Frederick Ashley was a rich man, and likely 
to re-buy some property in the neighbour- 
hood. Under these circumstances he would 
be a most delightful acquaintance, if he 
should be willing to be such. Of this the 
major could not help feeling doubtful, and 
as he thought of the careless way in which 
he had spoken of this man’s wife and child, 
not knowing that they were such, he knew 
that in his ignorance he had made a great 
mistake. Although there was really nothing 
in what he had said that Frederick Ashley 





under an assumed name, and apparently in 


could openly resent, yet he would remember 
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the words and the speaker of them, and cer- 
tainly would not be inclined to renew the 
acquaintance. So Major Blackburn thought, 
and it made him feel vexed and uncomfort- 
able; for being a very idle man, that which 
to busier men would have seemed a trifle, 
worried him considerably. 

Whilst the outside world was thus busying 
itself with what was occurring at No. 4, one 
day a ray of hope shone in and brightened 
the darkness of the sick room. One night 
Frank seemed better. He was less feverish, 
and the pain and oppression seemed some- 
what relieved. Towards morning he fell into 
a quiet sleep, and continued in it until Dr. 
Burns came to see him. At first this had 
caused a diversity of feeling among the 
anxious watchers. ‘To Kate, whose nerves 


were all unstrung by the late suspense, the | 


stillness of the little wasted form, and quiet, 
regular breathing, after the feverish restless- 
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en him more than anything. He is by no 
means out of danger yet, of course ; but if he 
goes on pretty well, there will be no imme- 
diate cause for fear.” 

He laid a slight emphasis on the word 
immediate, which caused Frederick to look 
up with a hasty question on his lips. 

“Don’t you think he will recover alto- 
gether?” 

“T don’t say that. I can hardly judge as 
yet ; but with great care, I should think you 
might keep him with you for many years. 
But he will require very careful watching. 
| You see, he has a consumptive tendency, and 
his lungs were affected even before this ill- 
ness; and this will of course increase the 
tendency. He ought not to have been 
allowed to go on singing at the cathedral, 
straining his voice and weakening his chest. 
| The mischief that is done by that kind of 
|carelessness! If that had been put a stop 








ness and oppression of the lungs, seemed} to, and the child removed to a warmer cli- 
unnatural, and at times so death-like that she | mate, even as lately as the beginning of the 
could hardly overcome the inclination to} winter, all the mischief might have been 
arouse him that came over every now and/| prevented. But of course, under the circum- 
then. Minna and Bett, however, saw nothing | stances, it could not be done; but if it had 
in the change to alarm them. Minna espe-| been possible, it would have made all the 
cially, with the hopeful trust that was emi-| difference.” 

nently a characteristic of hers, saw in it a| Dr. Burns knew quite enough of the do- 
very good sign, and longed for the doctor’s ; mestic history of the Ashleys to understand 
visit to have her hopes confirmed. He came} that if Frederick had acted differently, much 
early, as he always did, taking this house|of the present trouble might have been 
among the first on his round. Frank was| averted. This always made him angry to 
sleeping when he entered ; but as he stood | think of it ; and not even the very evident 
silently by the bedside, Minna, who had|remorse shown now by Frederick made 
learnt to read his face with exactitude, found | him feel inclined to pity him. He did not 
there the confirmation of her hopes. Dr.| spare him—speaking out far more plainly 
Burns did not say much, except to give one | than he would otherwise have done, saying 
or two directions to be followed out when the | openly what he considered the primary cause 
child should wake; but he told them that} of the child’s illness. He thought it good 
the longer he slept the better he would be! that Frederick should feel something of the 
when he awoke, and they were to be careful | trouble that he had brought about; but to- 
not to wake him. Then he shook hands! day Dr. Burns did wish that he had been a 
with the two women, with a pleasant, re-| little more merciful, when he heard the haif- 


assuring smile on his face, and left the 
room quietly, without having disturbed the 
child. 

When he got down-stairs, he found Frede- 
rick Ashley awaiting him anxiously. He had 
heard that Frank was sleeping, and guessing 
that some change must be taking place, 
waited impatiently for the doctor’s opinion. 

“Well?” he said, shaking hands as he 
spoke. 

“There’s a change,” said the doctor, fol- 


smothered groan that Frederick uttered as 
he turned away. 

It was bitter regret that wrung the groan 
from Frederick Ashley. None knew better 
than himself how much he was to blame. 
He could not even excuse himself with the 
thought that he had not possessed the means 
for giving his son those advantages from the 
want of which he would probably die. For 
more than two months he had been in Eng- 
land, selfishly spending money on himself 








lowing him into the sitting-room. “I hope|and his pleasures, when it was so sorely 
it is for the better. The inflammation and| needed for his son. One quarter of the sum 
fever are decreasing, and he is sleeping/he had spent during that last month in 
quietly and naturally now. That will strength-| London would have done what was requisite 
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for the boy, aids sider ices from endless 
self-reproach. 

But his were not the only ears upon which 
Dr. Burns’ foreboding words fell. As Frede- 
rick Ashley uttered his groan of self-reproach 


it was echoed by another sound. It was 
neither a sigh nor a moan; there was no 
self-reproach nor self-accusation in it. But it 


was a bitter, bitter, although half-stifled cry— 
a cry that told of disappointment, and of hope 
destroyed—a cry so exceeding sorrowful, 
that Dr. Burns, accustomed as he was to such 
scenes, started, and came forward with quick 
words of comfort and sympathy to where 
Kate was standing, just within the sitting- 
room. But Kate did not see him, nor heed 
his words. The opinion she had just heard 
him express, falling upon her when, with her 
hopes slightly raised, she had followed him | 
down-stairs to hear ‘what he thought, had | 
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nehiaen of life, that God seatied talon: both 


me and my baby to Himself. I dare not 
pray for that now; but if he dies—my dar- 
ling ! how could I live without him ?” 

So the lesson of submission had not been 
fully learnt yet; and as Kate turned away, 
after uttering these almost despairing words, 
all her old doubts came crowding back upon 
her, filling her mind with unbelief. 

It is a dark time for Kate, but the silver 
lining of the cloud is there, although it is so 
very hard to see, and out of this trouble that 
seems to be making shipwreck of her faith 
| will come the blessing of the “peace that 
passeth understanding,” the peace that 
oftentimes comes only at the end of a life- 
| time, when wearied with vain strivings to 
| work out our own wills, withthe inclination 
| to resistance that is one of our inherent 
| qualities subdued and overcome, we can 





brought a weight of bitter disappointment, | rest on the love and mercy of God, and be 


that for the time precluded any possibility of | content with that. 
She stood silent for a moment, | 


consolation. 
exercising a repression that seemed terrible | 
to Frederick, because it was so unlike the | 
Kate of former years. But it did not last | 
long ; for though altered, her nature was not 
entirely changed. At that moment she saw 
in Frederick nothing but that he was the 
cause of the wreck of her happiness, and the 
destroyer of her child; and as once before 
she had spoken bitterly, so she did now. 





“ You might have saved him. You had the 
means, and you did not use them. Perhaps 
God may forgive you for it; I don’t think I | 

| 


ever can.” 

These were her words ; but the miserable | 
hopelessness of her tone, and the sorrowful | 
reproach of her eyes, said much more. 

“1 did not know it,” said Frederick, lean- 
ing forward and speaking eagerly. “You 
cannot think, Kate, that I knew that my aid 
could save the boy, and refused. You don’t | 
think that. I would give half I possess to | 
keep him with us now; for I remember that | 
he is my son as well as yours. You believe 
that, do you not?” 

** How can I, when your long forgetfulness 
has cost my darling his life?” she answered, 
never heeding the pleading expression that 
was softening the stern face before her. 
“ His life,” she repeated. “I prayed, a long 








time ago, when your treatment made me 


Se he 


Then it is that the 
* peace” comes; and if the lesson is learnt 
earlier, the blessing comes earlier. Keble 
knew this, when, in speaking of struggling 
aginst life’ s troubles, he says,— 
‘ Were it not better to lie still, 
Let Him strike home and bless the rod, 
Never so safe as when our will 
Yields undiscerned by all but God.” 

Kate could not feel this (very few can 
when troubles press heavily). It seemed to 
her that she had suffered so much already 
in her life, that now she was entitled to a 
little happiness, and unconsciously she had 
arranged the way in which she would be 
happy, and had thought that it must be 
Gou’s way also. I say unconsciously, because 
she had no idea that she had done this, but 
thought and prayed that she might be enabled 
to bear anything that might come. 

Now the test had come, and she was not 
prepared. She had not prayed aright, she 
had always made that reservation, and God 
would have no reservation; and because 
her prayer was not answered in the way 
she desired, doubts as to the efficacy of 
prayer arose in Kate’s mind. 

And yet she had believed earnestly, and 
in her former troubles had turned to God for 
help, and found it ; but it was a terrible trial 
to her faith, and very dark and bitter was the 
struggle. 
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